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For unhairing fine calf skin, 
The Ohio Leather Company 
insists on Hooker sodium sulf- 
hydrate, because it is consist- 
ently uniform and pure. 

Hooker sulfhydrate helps 
remove the keratin from the 
collagen without causing dam- 
age to the hide substance. 
This makes it easier to come 
up with fine, tight, smooth 
grains which in turn make it 
easier to ring up sales for 
leather goods. 

Hooker flake sodium sulf- 
hydrate is safer for hides and 
skins, too, It’s much easier to 
control alkalinity, since six 
pounds of the sulfhydrate give 





you the same sulfidity as ten 
pounds of sodium sulfide, but 
only half as much soda alka- 
linity 

The men at Ohio Leather 
can tell you about the consist- 
ent purity of Hooker sodium 
sulfhydrate, too. We hold iron 
to a low 5 ppm or below. All 
the other metals together 
never get above | ppm. 

For more information, write 
for technical data sheet and 
Bulletin 500—Sodium Sulfhy- 
drate for the Leather Industry. 

You might find these other 
bulletins of interest: 

Bul. 505—Sodium Tetrasulfide 
for the Leather Industry. 

Bul. 508—Action and Use of 
Sodium Sulfide and Sodium 
Sulfhydrate in Unhairing 


makes unhairing easier here Hides and Skins. 





HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


— : . : eee ao _ Wyle}. q434 


Sales Offices Buffalo Chicago Detroit Los Angeles New York CHEMICALS 
Niagara Fa Philadelphia Tacoma Worcester, Mass PLASTICS 
In Canada: Hooker Chemicals Limited, North Vancouver, B. C 
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LIRCOTAN T 
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Believe it or not, this is the flank. 
The filling, plumping action of ZIRCOTAN T 
made this beautiful break possible. 


Even near flank edges, leather tanned 
with ZIRCOTAN T has a fine, tight break, 
fullness, plumpness, and the luxury 
feel of fine leather. Soluble silica in 
ZIRCOTAN T penetrates through the 
hide along with the zirconium, pro- 
ducing greater solidity, actually up- 
grading the quality of the leather. 

Low cost, availability, and ease of use 


Get technical bulletins on tanning 
procedures with ZIRCOTAN T and 
finishing with PRIMAI 
writing to the Rohm & Haas Leather 
Chemicals Department. Or, for fast- 


finishe by 


est service, contact your Rohm & 





Haas representative. 





make ZIRCOTAN T practical for a wide 
range of leathers. ZIRCOTAN T is de- 
livered ready for use. It can be used 
alone, or in pre-tanning or re-tanning 
chrome and vegetable-tanned leathers. 

You can be sure of the quality of 
ZIRCOTAN T. It embodies almost 30 
years of commercial experience with 
zirconium tanning. 


Ch for Industry 


rd ROHM & HAAS 
COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 


ZIRCOTAN and PRIMAL are trademarks, Reg 
Pat. Off.. and in principal foreiqn countric 
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THE RESULTS OF 


. . . The results of Mardol tannery 
oils and fat liquors in modern leather 
making, are seen in the finished prod- 
uct. Oil blending by specialists, lab- 
oratory and quality control, backed 
up by chemistry “know-how,” and 
services of our own technical tanning 
staff, all contribute to the making of 
better leather. 


MARDEN-WILD CORPORATION 





500 COLUMBIA ST., SOMERVILLE, MASS. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 8934 NO. NAVAJO AVE. 
MARDEN-WILD OF CANADA LTD., HALIFAX, N. S. 
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FRENCH 


CHESTNUT 


EXTRACT 


SOLID: 62%—GROUND POWDER: 64, 68% —SPRAY-DRIED POWDER: 67, 70,72% 


* PROGIL S.A. and TANNINS REY S.A.., 


world-known producers, concentrate production 
of copper-free extract in up-to-date, specially 
equipped factories to assure you continuous unt- 
formity in quality in every shipment you get— 
month after month, year after year. Expert tech- 


nical aid available from both sides of the Atlantic. 


order from 





TANNINS & CHEMICALS, INC. 


509 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22 * MU 8-9240 
Midwest Br h. 327 eSt b 4 *% WA 








Caught Short? 
Call TRASK! 





1924 





Our stainless steel tank truck or tank car will be, most times, 
at your plant the morning after your call for: 


CHESTNUT EXTRACT 


QUEBRACHO EXTRACT * WAXES 
SULFONATED OILS © STUFFING 
GREASES * LIGNOSULFONATES 
CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


ARTHUR C. TRASK CO. 


327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-8900 
509 Madison Ave., New York 22, MU 8-9240 


67 Farninghan, Islington, Ont., Canada, BE 3-6582 


CABLE: Actrask TELETYPE: CG 1478 





Using Salt Efficiently 
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INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


How Flow Characteristics of Salt 
Affect Storage and Feeding Designs 


If you're planning to install new 


aid SIZES OF 


and _ brine - making 


- storage 


facilities or enlarge existing ones 


STERLING ROCK SALT 





-or if you’d like to make your 
efficient 


Salt on Salt 


present setup more 














here’s information that can help 
ANGLE 


vou. F SLIDE 


Glass; Smooth Plastic 
Highly Polished Stainless Stee! 


Referring to the table, you will 
note that 

Rock Salt 
make brine have an angle of re- 
of 32 
But the angle of slide for salt on 


most sizes of Sterling 
commonly used to 


from the horizontal. 


pose 


chute materials differs according 
Rough-Sawed Wood 


to salt size and the material used. Rough Concrete 


These two principals of salt flow 
influence brine - making installa- 
tions in three distinct ways: 

nm various 
1. Storage-bin design. Hoppers 
need not have sloping bottoms. 


The 32 


repose guarantees that salt, as it pours through the 


angle of 


discharge opening in a flat-bottomed bin, will form 
its own sloping bottom. What’s more, the salt that 
doesn’t flow out on its angle of repose will remain 
in dead storage for use in emergencies 
2. Slope of feed chutes. If local conditions make 
bin to be 


exactly above the dissolver, it is possible to employ 


it impractical for an overhead storage 


sloping chutes. Though a standard 45° slope is the 


its built-in in 


recommended minimum because of 


surance against clogging, flatter slopes are possible 
with certain chute materials. See table 


3. Chute to dissolver clearance. No matter what 


size dissolver you have, it is possible to determine 


ust how much clearance there should be between 


Tee Me eh ee a) 0 


Carbon Steel with Smooth 
Mill Scale; Medium-Polished 
Stainless Steel; Mone! Metal 


Carbon Steel (Heavily Rutted 
and Pitted); Smooth-Planed 
Wood ; Smooth Concrete 














Table gives Angle « 


surfaces for several crystal 








f Reg ( | n salt and Angle of Slide 


sizes of Sterling Rock Salt 
dissolver at 


full 


representative can 


dissolver, to 


Your 


chute and insure a 


all times. Sterling 


data. 


supply 


rock salt characteristics is 
for 


let ilso 


Further information on 
today s 
has 


ispects ot 


contained in a free booklet. “Brine 


his 


technical 


Industry” comprehensive boo 


1] 
valuable information on many 


r salt. Send today for your 


storing, h indling or usil 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO. 
CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Orleans St. 


Boston Cincinnati 
Buffalo Detroit 
Charlotte Newark 
Chicago New 


in STERLING SALT 


PRODUCT OF INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 


Louis 














Es Bring out the full beauty of your 


leathers—side, kid, pig, goat, etc.—with 
















leathers—side, kid, pig, goat, etc.—with 
GDC DYES. You can select dyes that will 
produce the extra attention-getting, 
sales-stimulating, in-fashion shades so 


essential in today’s competitive market. 


Contact the GDC Technical Service 
Representative nearest you and discover 
how GDC DYES for leather can do a better 
job for you and help keep you ahead 
of competition. 


(A SALES DIVISION OF 


\ . oe *. & FILM CORPORATION 
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HIGHEST 


Mewdmaid NATURAL 
we PEARL 


ESSENCE 


a completely organic product—it will not 
fides during processing or You are assured 

‘able beauty, which can be guaranteed to stay that way. 
nce is available in several qualities to meet your 
See the difference Mearlmaid Pear] 


t 


rl Essence 
ise. 


on exposure T 


stre of dur: 
Mearlmaid Pear] Ess ‘ 
pecific lustre and cost requiremen 
sence will make in vour leathers 
ACTOR, Nacromer synthetic pear! essence pro- 


tion of the cost. 


WHERE COST IS THE MAJOR F 


Vides a 


COLORS 


8-PAGE NACREOUS 


LUSTROUS SYNTHETIC PEARL 
IN BEAUTIFUL COLORS 


l 4-PAGE MURANO | 


COLORS 
| BROCHURE 


THE MEARL CRAP GCRATIGCN 


world's jeading producers of pear/ essence 
41 EAST 42nd STREET e NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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ULTS DEPEND 


ON UNIFORM CHEMICALS 
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Top-grade tanning results every time 
. . . When you depend on Diamond 
quality chemicals: Tanolin®, fat liquors, 
bichromates, neutralizers. 

Top-notch leathermakers all over the 
world rely on Diamond uniform chemi- 
cals, made from the finest raw materials, 
quality controlled every step of the way. 

So why not you? You'll get fast, de- 
pendable delivery on every order you 
place from our two plants, or from eight 


strategically located warehouses. And 


Oo ® 


Diamond’s long experience in working 
with quality tanners to achieve best re- 
sults is yours for the asking. 

Your Diamond Representative knows 
. and he’s backed 


by Diamond’s entire technical staff and 


leather chemistry 


facilities. Call him today. D1amonp 
ALKALI Company, 300 Union Com- 


merce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Diamond 
$ »eChemicals 








AMERICA’S 


and 


EXCLUSIVE 


TANNING 


—Quebracho...Wattle... Chestnut 

and all other extracts... 

in solid, crushed, ground and spray-dried. 
—also raw materials for leaching. 


s THE WORLD 


NING MATERIALS 


44 Fast 53rd Street * New York 22, New York 
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JACQUES WOLF LEATHER ADDITIVES 
GIVE YOU LEATHER THAT’S 
OUT OF THIS WORLD! 


A SUBSIDIARY OF NOPCO 
60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK, N. J. 


Clifton, N. J. 


Carlstadt, N. J. 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


TAKE US 
TO YOUR 
LEATHER! 


SYNEKTAN 0-230° 


For tanning alone or combined 
with vegetable extract or chrome. 
Excellent for rapid tannages, 
bleaches, or as a retan on chrome 
stock (alone or combined with 
vegetable extract). 


MONOTAN Q* 


Auxiliary compound for dyeing 
gives better color value, stronger 
leather. Good bleaching qualities. 
As a retan for chrome stock, gives 
greater tensile strength . . . smooth 
grained leather. 


TANASOL NCO‘ 

Acid syntan for use with extracts 
in tanning and retanning of chrome 
stock. 

FAT LIQUOR 0-270 

Synthetic oil of about 78° activ- 
ity. Stable to electrolytes and pH 
conditions. Excellent for its light 
resistance and lubricating effects. 
TANASOL PW° 


Neutral syntan for bleaching and 
retanning chrome stock. Good in 
dyebath for leveling colors. 


BATES 
EMULSIFIERS 


DETERGENTS 
OILS 
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ARKO* 
Colloidal White 


WHITE PIGMENT PASTE 
for white leathers 


COLLOIDAL GRIND 


for fine, uniform particles 


ELIMINATES CROCKING 
excellent adhesion and take-up 


DEEPER PENETRATION 
improved whiteness after buffing 


CONTAINS NO OILS 


leather feel and color improved 


ECONOMICAL TO USE 
easy to handle 


WRITE FOR TECHNICAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Serving the tanning industry for over 55 years 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
















ATLAS 1873 
for softie leather 









TANNERY 
“HOUSEHOLD NAMES” 


Every industry has its famous names. In tanning, 
Atlas, and the products it has developed through 
the years, all are “household names”-—respected 
because they represent the finest of their kind and 
for their purposes. 





How many of those names do you recognize as “old 


friends?" How many of the new ones are you familiar 


with? 


Atlas, keeping apace of, anu frequently leading the 
way to, new progress in tanning, brings you the 
products best suited to your needs. 


lt is a fact that when tanners 
change to Atlas Fatliquors, few 


ever change again. 


REFINERY, INC. 


142 LOCKWOOD STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


ATLASOIL 





topping oll 


olkoline 
fatliquor 


¢20 


for chrome 


calf 














MANUFACTURERS SUPPLYING THE LEATHER INDUSTRY 
2-24 WOOSTER STREET i NEW ORK _ 1} N.Y. 


ALL-PURPOSE MIXERS 


LABORATORY MIXER 


Propeller — stainless steel, 2” 
rs Shaft — stainless steel, 14’ diameter 
RPM — variable speed, 5,000 at no load 
Motor — 110V, AC, single phase, 60 cycle 
Capacity — up to 5 gallons of liquid depending on viscosity 
Height — 12” shoft 
Weight — 15 Ibs. 
Delivery — immediate shipment from stock 
Special Features — fully adjustable up and down and at any angle. Shipped ready 
to operate. 


PRICE $32.50 f.0.b. factory New York City 


MEDIUM DUTY MIXER 


Propellers — stainless steel, 4” 

Shaft — stainless steel, °° diameter 
ial HP — 1/3 

RPM — 1725 


Motor — 115V, AC, single phase, 60 cycle 
Capacity — up to 55 gallons of liquid depending on viscosity 
Height — 36” shaft 
Weight — 40 Ibs. 
+ Delivery — immediate shipment from stock 
Special Features — GE Form G all-angle motor, with heavy cost iron clamp for angle 
adjustment. Opposite pitch propellers. 


PRICE $55.00 f.o.b. factory New York City 


HEAVY DUTY MIXER 


Propellers — stainless steel, 7” 
« 
Shaft — stainless steel, 34" diameter 
» HP — 1/3 


RPM — 1750 with helical gears to deliver speeds down to 430 RPM 
Motor — 110V, AC, single phase, 60 cycle 

Capacity — from 100 to 200 gallons of liquid depending on viscosity 
Height — 48” shaft 

Weight — 50 Ibs. 

Delivery — immediate shipment from stock 

Special Features — designed for the more viscous types of liquid 


PRICE $99.75 f.o.b. factory New York City 


A Full Range Of Agitators Are Available, Including Totally Enclosed, Explosion 
Proof, For Operation On Single Or Three Phase Electric Current 














Cheese Cans’ Bottle Inspectors Trucks Measures Pumps Dump Buckets 
eco aia Eee Tela os AV) Thar] Fittings Parts 
Surge Tanks Milk Strainers Paddles Dippers WP es 


Agitators 


Shovels 
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Manufacturers of 


LEATHER FINISHES 
and 


TANNERS’ SPECIALTIES — 


| 
CHEMICAL COATING MATERIALS 
CST 


BELLEVILLE 9 * NEW JERSEY 


PLYMOUTH 92-5600 
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VO BUNT Oe 
OF THE BATING PROCESS 


processing with 


IOBAT E 


highly stable, standardized bating compounds 


Biobates are prepared in concentrated 
form — provide effective, controllable 
enzyme action suited to all types 

of leather. 


proper application 
through 


WALLERSTEIN TECHNICAL SERVICE 
in your specific tanning operations 


For assurance of high grade performance. 


WALLERSTEIN COMPANY 


Division of Barter Laboratortw , Ine. 





Wallerstein Square, Mariners Harbor 
Staten Island 3. New York 


.. for dependable unhairing 


. for inhibition of bacteria and molds 
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TANNING 
EXTRACTS 


AND DYEWOODS 


With 90 years of continuous service to 
the tanning and dyeing industry, the 
J. S. YOUNG CO. has progressively 
expanded its facilities... anticipating 
the requirements of the entire indus- 
try... large and small operators, alike. 
We are importers, processors and 





manufacturers of practically every 
well-known, reputable tanning extract 
and dve ~woods—for all branches of the 


industry...for leather, and for silk, 
Manufacturers of the wool and synthetic textiles. Our facili- 
famous CHEMBARK ties have grown in capacity, flexibility 
natural tanning ex- and efficiency. Our skilled technicians 
tracts and other spe- and research facilities are at the serv- 
cial products, for the ice of the industry to help meet and 
CHEMTAN CO. solve individual prob lems...to meet 


specifications and requirements. 


WATTLE A YOUNG 
THE BARK EXCLUSIVE! 
Special quality Wattle Extract, extracted 
directly from top-quality bark —in our 
own Baltimore plant. 


YOUNG CO. 


2701-2755 BOSTON STREET « BALTIMORE 24, MARYLAND 
© SUMAC © QUEBRACHO ~~ @ FUSTIC @ HEMLOCK ~—@ HEMATINE 

© GAMBIER © MYRABOLAMS @ OSAGE ORANGE © WATTLE © HYPERNIC 

@ DIVI-DIV| ©lOGWOOD ~~ e TANNIC ACID @ CHESTNUT 
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~ AMMONIUM BICARBONATE 


30 40 80 680 8 ” 


OF ex 


m i 


: MOomosvus i “208 owes 14 
or low p Ear 


neutralizing... SAMPLE 





Without obligation, write for a sample of Solvay’ Am- 
monium Bicarbonate. See for yourself how mildly 
(7.8 pH) yet thoroughly it neutralizes your chrome- 
tanned leathers. Deep-penetrating—for more uniform 
dyeing, outstanding texture and grain. 





TS 


UST colVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Branch Sales Ojfice LDoston ¢ Charlotte ¢ Chicago ¢ Cincinnati *¢ Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston ¢ New Orleans * New York * Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 


San Francisco * St. Louis ¢ Syracuse 
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“Wee Keader 
Comes "First 


LEATHER and SHOES believes 
in the “Golden Rule” of journalism 
--serves its readers first. It has no 
“sacred cows’ nor prejudices. 





Because of this, it is first choice of 
the industry’s key executives. L&S 
is the most widely read and quoted 
paper in its field, and leads in paid 
(audited) circulation, subscription and 
advertising receipts. 


Readers and advertisers benefit most 
by this policy. That’s why its sub- 
scription list and advertising indexes 


read like the Who’s Who of the in- 
dustry. 





LEATHER and SHOES 


THE MAGAZINE FOR EXECUTIVES 


300 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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FROM MOBIL RESEARCH... 
obiltan 
as 


Specifically developed for fat-liquoring of 
pasted-side upper leather! 








Mobiltan 275 is a carefully compounded, 
relatively complete fat-liquor that will 
give excellent results in both full and cor- 
rected grains of pasted-side upper leather. 
Years of research and exhaustive field 
testing have resulted in a compound with 
these desirable properties: 

® Non-oxidizing and light fast 


* Controlled penetration for balanced 
lubrication 


Forms a stable emulsion at normal 
operating temperatures 


® Exhausts readily with normal 
running time 


* Compatible with resin re-tannages 


* Low moisture content 





Cross-section photomicro- 
graph illustrates controlled 
penetration of Mobiltan 

75. Special qualities permit 
surface nourishment and 
enough penetration to give 


For more information on how Mobiltan 
275 can improve your production and cut 
your Operating costs, contact your Mobil 


representative. 






the desired mellowness of a 
Mobiltan 275 in solution shows 
an alkaline pH reading —truly 


an alkaline fat-liquor 





Mobil First. choice 


E & é with. lanmenc emcle IS66 
= a= 


MOBIL OIL CO., INC., Tanners Division - 150 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 








Consult beigy ReNGHERG a Development 


and Technical Laboratory 
Service about 
your Dyestuff Problems 
OTT ea) 
products 
are carried 
Temes 
Tony ereyaeieal 
evererrany 
centers 


FOSS 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 
Branches: ¢ harlorte, ¢ hattanooga, 
Chicago, Los.Angeles, Philadelphia, 
OTe) am UDC ederim Oli om 
Canada-Toronto 












Use the double sales power of Cyanamid quality dyes and Cyanamid tech- 
nical service! « Today, leathers which go through the process of dyeing — 
without research and technical service in depth—have two strikes against 
them. They can’t deliver top performance to consumers...or top sales to 
retailers. With American Cyanamid Company leather dye specialists on 
your team... you are ready to bring in the winning runs. Why not use 
these experts...along with the quality products they help to create? 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY DYES DEPARTMENT - BOUND BROOK, N.J 
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EXCLUSIVE FEATURE... 


swivel clamp with swinging arm 


Oe. 


MAGNETIC 
STIRRER 





... the first practical Magnetic Stirrer commercially available 


A compact, quiet-running apparatus 
which utilizes a rotating field of mag- 
netic force to induce variable speed 
stirring action. Dynamically balanced 
to prevent vibration and “walking.” 

Stirring is accomplished by means of 
a small magnetized bar, which is placed 
in the liquid to be stirred and which is 
rotated by magnetic force consisting of 
a permanent bar magnet attached to 
the shaft of an electric motor and 
mounted in an aluminum housing with 
flat top 4° inches diameter and 4!4 
inches high, on cast metal base. 

Can be used either on the table or on 
a support rod, attached by means of 
the clamp with swivel joint and swing- 
ing arm, an exclusive feature of the 
Thomas Stirrer. Center of stirrer top is 
adjustable between 3 and 4!» inches 
from support rod. Stirrer can be easily 
raised or lowered on the rod, and swings 


in the U.S.-introduced by us in 1944 


in or out of position in a horizontal 
Particularly convenient in both 
the mounting and use of closed system 


plane. 


asseé mblie 5. 

Suitable for any stirring operation 
which involves 1 ml to 1 liter of 
liquids with viscosities up to that of a 
50°; glycerol solution. 


9235-C. Stirring Apparatus, Magnetic, 
Thomas, with enclosed rheostat. With 
graduated dial and rheostat mounted in 
stirrer housing. Complete with swing-out 
clamp, two stirring bars, and & ft. connect- 
ing cord; for 115 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. 35.60 
9235-G. Ditto, without stirring bars 31.85 
9235-R. Stirring Apparatus, Magnetic, 
Thomas, with separate rheostat, for 
control of speed ata distance of approx. 
30 inches; otherwise identical with 9235-C 
For 115 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. 40.30 
9235-S. Ditto, without stirring bars 36.50 


More detailed information sent upon request. 






LABORATORY APPARATUS 


ARTHUR H. THOMAS COMPANY 


Laboratory Apparatus and Reagents 


More and more laboratories rely on Thomas 
VINE ST. AT BRD * PHILADELPHIA S, PA. 
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THE PROCESSING OF NEW ZEALAND SHEEPSKINS 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 


H. G. Turrey, Pu.D. 


ABSTRACT 


This papel describes some observations of the New Ze aland 
methods of producing pickled sheepskins and lambskins. 

The methods by which excessive “mottle’” can be overcome are 
discussed. 

[wo important areas of sheepskin processing are discussed and 
criticized, namely, (1) bating and (2) the drum processing method 


lhe text is illustrated by six photographs 
x BA 
INTRODUCTION 


Of all the hides and skins of the world, sheepskins have traditionally 


occupied an important position in the leather industry. In almost every 


culture and civilization the sheep and its skin have been valuable commodities 


Among the important sheep-raising areas of the world is Australasia 


In New Zealand a highly developed meat-producing industry is concerned 


almost entirely with sheep. Consequently there is a large export of New 


Zealand sheepskins——transported in the pickled condition to all leather- 
\n important outlet for these skins is the United States, 
New Zealand lambskins and 30°, of the 


sheepskins produced in the killing season 
veloped hand-in hand with the meat 


making countries. 


which processes over SO°; of the 


The fellmongering industry has de 


freezing industry, and during the past ten vears there have been many tech 


nical changes in the handling of sheepskins. Glossing over the earlier times 


and processes, the past decade or so has seen the establishme nt of a one day 


processing 


liming process in New Zealand. This has speeded up greatly the 


time for working sheepskins and is indeed almost a universal process, being 


quite common also in \merica. Ne vertheless, in changing over trom the 
old lengthy, simple liming process to the more modern rapid process, there 


have been some maladjustments iver since the Wal there has been in the 
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United States a certain amount of 
LIFE LINES minor dissatisfaction with the over- 
all quality of some New Zealand 
Dr. Haroty G. Turtey, born and pickled sheepskins. The buyer and 


edhuca tec : | ‘ S hee associates ‘ “ . 
lucated in England, has been a ited the seller remained apart, and it 


with Rohm & Haas Co., Philade Iphia, for 


: was not always possible for the 
over 30 vears. He is now a Research 


Associate in that firm. Dr. Turlev is a buyer to get across his ideas to the 
past president of ALCA and also of the seller, even with the best of inten- 


International Union of Leather Chemists tions by both parties. Matters came 
societies In 1946 he was awarded the 


Alsop Award. 


to a head last winter, and it was 


suggested that somebody, acquainted 





with the technical processing of 
sheepskins should proceed to New 
Zealand to advise and acquaint the fellmongers with the ideas of the Ameri- 
can tanners. We were approached, and the Rohm & Haas Company agreed 
to send a representative to New Ze aland 

\t an industry meeting in Boston on December 9, 1958, the question of 

the quality ot the Ne Ww Zi aland skins was aired between the tanners and the 
brokers. When we asked for a criticism of the New Zealand goods, the 
tanners raise d every objection that could be enumerated. Howe ver, Seve ral 
pene ral criticisms stood out 

1) The skins were not reliable from season to season. Brand **X” might 
be outstanding in 1957 and poor in 1958. 

2) There was no consistency through the New Zealand industry. There 
could be an enormous difference in character of skins of the North 
Island from those of the South Island, and even from neighboring 
plants. Some of these differences were attributed to the different 
breeds of shee Ps but in the U.S.A. the re Was some doubt as to whether 
this Was the whole Story 
In a gene ral Way, New Ze aland lambskins, as produced today, were 
not smooth enough and carried too much “bucky” o1 “pebbled” grain. 
In New Zealand it is called “mottle’’, which term we will use in the 
remainder of this papet 

{) [There was too much trouble with moldy skins as received in America. 

[his means the presence of fungi growth and, unfortunately, fungus 

stains 

5) The question of the amount of acid in the pickled skins was a con- 
tentious one Some tanners were in favor of the “low pickle’, but 
the majority favored the so-called high pickle Cases had occurred 
where, because of insufficient acid in the skins just prior to tannage, 
off-grade leather had been produced in the standard tanning process. 

This condition was sometimes corrected by a “repickling” operation, 

but this was objected to on account of the extra cost and time and 


trouble for the tanner 
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There were some ideas current that the New Zealand sheepskins are not 
like our American skins and, in a general way, are more delicate and could 


not be processed in the same way as our own. 


With these ideas the writer journeyed to New Zealand in January, 1959, 
during the height of the killing season. 


We first met Mr. F. W. Woodroffe, the Director of the New Zealand 
Leather and Shoe Research Association, and explained the object of out 
mission to him. At all times we have been close together and have had a 
free exchange of ideas and information. We were most happy, therefore, 
W hen your industry decided, after our v ISsit, TO Sé nd Mr. Woodroffe and other 
officials of your industry to America to visit with our chemists and tanners, 


and to see firsthand the basis of the complaints. 


| quickly observed, based on American experience, that many of the skins 
were being processed and sent out with too much mottle according to out 
standards. We saw that frequently the skins from the liming process were 
already badly distorted with a mottled or pebbled grain which was only 
partly remedied in the bating operation. When we discussed this we felt 
that the fellmongery operators were hesitant in taking the skins further 
along because of the idea that they would not then be satisfactory for suede 
leathers—suede leathers requiring good “substance” even at the sacrifice of 
a smooth grain. We have not agreed with this. We beheve that it 1s possible 
to produce a skin of satisfactory substance, vet be aring a smooth grain 
This viewpoint was contrary to that expressed by some suede leather manu 
facturers. Again, we have the vagaries of fashion, and if fashion dictates a 
greater use of smooth leather versus suede leather, then you would be in the 


position of making a large quantity ot less valuable raw mate rial 


In our opinion there has bee n too much emphasis in New Ze aland on the 
production of sheepskins and lambskins for suede leather. In the past this 
has been stressed by some individuals in the United States. However, the 
technical competence of these individuals, in our opinion, was not necessarily 
hrst-class. The broad idea was promoted that it would not be good or, indee d, 
satisfactory to let out the skin too much, especially in bating; otherwise there 
would be a lack of the substance required for producing suede leather. In 
some plants in New Zealand this led to the idea of considering the bating 
operation as a superficial, light deliming operation. The writer was frankly 
surprised to see skins sent to the pickle in what we would call an under- 
processed or half-bated condition. They were very “bucky” or mottled, and 
this was disappointing because the skins otherwise had certain characterisitcs 
that made them an excellent raw material. In the United States our tanners, 
especially today, are more interested in making a smooth leather. We are 
in the middle of an interesting development which can be described in this 


way: Owing to the high price of calfskins and goatskins, these two leathers 
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are suffering a decline. To take their place there is much interest today in 
sheepskins. Sheepskins are being studied anew and are being placed in 
markets previously thought impossible. ‘lhe classical use for lambskins with 
us has been in shoe linings for women’s shoes, and fancy leathers. A very 
promising light-weight shoe upper leather is being made today. We foresee 
even further possibilities of these skins for garment and clothing leathers. 
Now, all these leathers demand the prime quality of smoothness, and with 
the present restricted market for suedes, the question of a well let-out, smooth 
skin of good substance is of paramount importance. The question may be 
asked, “Can this be done?” Can we achieve a smooth skin without the ap- 
parent loss of substance? From a considerable experience of tanning methods, 
the writer states unequivocally that it 1s possible to make a good utility 
sheepskin in New Zealand that will be essentially satisfactory for smooth 
leather and for suede leather. The writer has stressed this in New Zealand 
and in Boston as a “dual-purpose”’ pelt, but it is better described as an “‘all- 


purpose” skin. 
BATING 


We feel that in a broad way there is a general failure to comprehend the 
value of bating in pickle-skin processing. In fact, bating has been relegated 
to a somewhat minor process that even might be dispensed with. | think 
it is important to reflect for a moment that the pioneering work in the devel- 
opment of the artificial bates was done by Mr. Turney-Wood of Turney 
Brothers, Nottingham, England, an outstanding sheepskin tannery. In 
other words, the elucidation of the bating process was done on no other skin 
but shee pskin In the passage of time, this has been forgotten. Further, 
the bating process has declined to a somewhat arbitrary method of using a 
deliming salt plus some, or even no, commercial enzyme bate. 

In looking over a number of workings in New Zealand, the writer came to 
the conclusion that bating and the appreciation of bating had suffered a 
decline, and it was becoming a lost art. We have had some disastrous ex- 
periences in the United States when tanners lost their understanding of the 
importance of bating. We found that in some cases the bating was a hxed, 
arbitrary process dictated by the Company office, the foreman having no 
freedom of judgment as to how he should bring out the skins. With inade- 
quate washing and insufficient deliming material, either added as the enzyme 
bate or separately, the pH of the resultant bate liquor was too high for any 
significant enzyme action to take place. The writer found existing pH’s all 
the way from 8.5 to 10.5. In some cases, attempts were made to control the 
pH by the addition of acids and acid salts, but in practice this was not always 
being achieved, and in some cases was expensive and time-consuming. At 


the same time, the bating product used was commonly of the bacterial enzyme 
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type and would be less effective under the more alkaline conditions. The 
quantities of bate used were much less than is the practice in America, and 


( 


the writer found instances where only !o°, of deliming agent was used. For 
washing out of lime there were arbitrary schedules, e.g., washing one hour, 


but we found frequently that 10 to 15 minutes longer washing brought the 
| £ f i 





FIGURE 1. Standard Production 
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pH conditions on adding an artificial bate to just the right range required, 
pH 8.0 to 9.5. There was a tendency to pay too little attention to tempera- 
ture. Also, the time of bating in a number of cases was all too short. We 
seriously doubt that any equilibrium condition had been reached, and actually 
the fellmonger was throwing away unused chemicals, such as deliming agents. 





FIGURE 2 atin 
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A number of bating experiments were made to produce smoother skins with 
the practical elimination of mottle. 

Our first work, therefore, was to try to remedy the faults of the bating tech- 
nique. We began with a series of experiments and found that with more 
thorough bating the skins did improve in appearance, and the amount of 
mottle was visibly reduced. We advised the use of a pancreatic enzyme 
bate which would still show good activity at a relatively high pH. It is a 
fact that in the United States in the processing of sheepskins today, we use 
1° to 2% or more of artificial bate of an activity of 150 to 200 Rohm & Haas 
units, even supplemented with additional deliming salt. We carried out 
most of the experiments in the plants, using some 50°, to 100°; more bate 
than was being used, and it seemed to us that the results were more desirable. 
We requested that a number of large-scale experiments on the order of 200 
dozen each, together with control skins from the regular process, be prepared 
and sent to the United States. We were most gratifed that after we had 
explained the ideas and made the demonstrations to the staff in the freezing 
works, they were able to reproduce successfully the preliminary results. All 
these skins have now arrived in the United States, and many of them have 
been processed into leather. It is encouraging to know that in almost all 
cases an improvement was acknowledged. At the moment it is too early to 
summarize all the work, since the last skins arrived in August and not all 
have been converted into leather. However, the results so far have been 
positive and promising. The better-bated, smoother skins are more desirable 
and have made better leather which grades up in value to many times the 
cost of extra water and extra bate. 

The production of a smooth skin by the elimination of mottle in the bating 
operation is illustrated in Figs. 1-4. 

These skins are vegetable-tanned crust leather supplied by the courtesy of 
L. H. Hamel Leather Company of Haverhill, Mass. 

Figure 1 shows the typical mottle of many skins which persists through 
the leather-making operations and cannot be completely eliminated. Such 
areas are of less value in shoemaking, and the leather has a lower “‘cutting”’ 
value. Figure 2 shows a smooth, satisfactory leather. These two leathers 
are an average skin selected from the control and a bating experiment ac- 
tually done by a fellmonger in New Zealand on a sufficiently large scale 
200 dozen pelts—for the work to be practical. 

Figures 3 and 4 are enlarged photographs of selected areas of Figs. | and 2, 
and besides illustrating the mottle, they also show the less desirable grain 
pattern that so often goes with a mottled skin. 


DRUM PROCESS 


A development which has occurred in America for the fellmongering of 
sheepskins is the use of tannery drums as processing equipment. We have 
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FIGURE 3.—Enlarged from Fig. 1. 





FIGURE 4.—Enlarged from Fig. 2. 
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gone through an evolution from lime pits to paddle wheels—dollies is the New 
Zealand term—and now to drums. The writer has been identihed with some 
of the basic progress made in drum processing. We believe that fellmongering 
has grown up in New Zealand as a separate craft from tanning. There has 
been with us a great development in the use of drums since the war for 
tanning side leather, upholstery leather, and sheepskins. The drum offers 
us one significant advantage, 1.e., because the equipment, and not the skins, 
is turned or moved, it is possible to use definitely shorter ratios of liquor and 
water and consequently process in the drum packs fully as large as those done 
in a dolly, with less water and materials. A common drum size in America 
is 9 feet in diameter by 5 feet in width—working dimensions—accommodating 
about 550 pelts, but the writer has demonstrated on a pilot scale in New 
Zealand that this load can, with advantage, be doubled. In my mind, a 
promising type of drum would be 9’ x 9’, in which 2000 to 2500 pelts could be 
processed as one pack. Such drums are in daily use for chrome tanning side 
leather in the United States. Perhaps a more convenient scale of operating 
would be to design the drum equipment to hold about 1000 skins or about 
5000 pounds “‘white weight’’—in this case, the skin after having the wool 
pulled off. The washing and chemical action are more efficient in the drum. 
Naturally, the mechanical action is greater, and this is allowed for by using 
slower speeds and shorter running times than might be considered in tanning. 
It is our experience that in the dolhes the liquor ratio is seldom less than 
1.5:1 and very often higher than this, whereas it is very easy to obtain a liquor 
ratio of 1:1 and lessin the drum. After considerable experimenting in America 
we have found that for practical purposes sodium sulfide is about as satis- 
factory as any product for the “liming” operation. By using short liquors in 
the drum we can maintain the desired concentration of sodium sulhde and 
vet quantitatively use less of it. When we do the drum processing properly, 
even in the limed or, more correctly stated, sulhded condition, we have a 
comparatively unswollen skin with a smooth grain surface entirely free of 
wool. It is perhaps because of our insistence in America on the complete 
absence of residual wool and roots that we use enough sulhde to guarantee 
destroying all the residual wool. We did observe in New Zealand that in a 
number of plants far too much wool was surviving the liming treatment and 
getting through to the pickled skins. Krom experimentation we have found 
that, to guarantee complete wool removal, the concentration of sodium sulhde 
in the drum should be held at 1.06 to 1.2, minimum. In the experiments in 
New Zealand with a short liquor we did not require any additional sulhde, 
but if necessary, this can be done simply by adding a bucket or so of “paint.” 
It is important to check the concentration of sulfide after the drum has run 
for 15 minutes or so by sending a sample to the laboratory, because this is a 
key point in the operation of the drum process, and on this the success of 


the later steps depends. We do not consider it necessary to add more lime 








~ 
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to the sulhde liquor. In fact, by using a pure sulfde paint it is possible to 
process excellent skins without using any lime at all in the entire process of 
fellmongering. 

Normally, the sulhding operation is carned out overnight at 70°F. Next 
day, the sulhde solution is washed out directly with water, and the skins are 
brought to a suitable condition for bating. In America in the past we have 
gone through many experiments in an attempt to repress the swelling of the 
skins by using sodium sulfhydrate, salt, calcium chloride, ammonium salts, 
etc., only to arrive at possibly the simplest solution of all, which is to wash 
through the slatted door the whole pack of skins in their own sulfhde liquor, 
at a temperature first of about 70°F. and finally raised to 90° to 95°F. for 
bating. We judge the efficiency of washing by the virtual absence of sodium 
sulfide in the drum liquor. This is done by making a test which is common 
in New Zealand among fellmongers and chemists and takes only about 5 
minutes to perform. When we wash down by test to 0.01°, sulfide, we are 
ready for bating. 

\gain, in bating we keep the ratio of liquor low——100°, or less—-and add 
from 0.75¢; to 1.5, of sulfate pancreatic bate of activity of 150 to 200 Rohm 
& Haas units. We prefer today in America the pancreatic bate because under 
our conditions pancreatic bate 1s more efficient, 1.e., more active than the 
corresponding bate made from bacterial enzyme. We have carried over to 
the drum the bating method which the writer introduced quite a few years 
ago in the bating of calfskins and which has become widely used in America. 
We call it the intermittent method of bating. We run the stock with the 
bate first of all for 15 to 20 minutes to distribute the deliming agent and the 
enzyme, and then we shut down and leave the contents quiet. This we 
recommend because a few years ago with our experience with enzyme unhair- 
ing we got better results by letting the enzyme work in situ. After the drum 
stands quiet for 20 to 30 minutes, we revolve it for another 5 minutes, then 
again allow the contents to remain quiet. We continue this way, starting 
and stopping, for the duration of the bating, which may require from 1 to 2 
hours or even longer \t the end of the bating period we run the drum for 
about 15 minutes. We do believe that there is a point in bating at which the 
skins change over, and in our experience this is not readily reached in 1 hour. 
Of course, some of you may decide that you obtain satisfactory results with 
continuous drumming, and this is all right, but we feel on the whole that 
there 1s less tendency to produce a ragged flank and loose leather if the me- 
chanical drumming time is kept somewhat at a minimum. From the pre- 
liminary treatment, 1.e., the washing and the amount of bate used, the pH 
in the drum should arrive directly in a satisfactory range, 1.e., 8.0 to 9.5. 

\frer bating, the skins are washed. Careful attention should be given to 
this part of the process because in the drum process we can, on account of 


the mechanical action, wash out a considerable quantity of the “‘scud’’, 1.e., 
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the loose, digested material that has been brought about by the bating. In 
this operation we should start with warm water, so adjusting the flow-in 
to the flow-out that the liquor is on the short side so that the skins get a sort 
of mild beating action. This washing should be continued until the water 
is essentially clear. The supply is shut off, and the excess water is drained 
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through the door; then the 15° Baumé brine for pickling or 100°, water and 
15°) salt is added and run. After this is well distributed for 5 to 10 minutes, 
a fungicide should be added, dissolved in alkali or alcohol; and then after 
another 5 minutes running, the requisite amount of sulfuric acid should be 
added. We work on the basis of the skin weight, commonly using 2°;% sul- 





FIGURE 6-—Drum Process (Experimental 
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furic acid 66’ Baumé, and running until equilibrium is reached, 1.e., the 
skins have a uniform pH condition, the interior being the same as the ex- 
terior, and commonly pH 1 to 2. We think a minimum time is approximately 
2 hours, but of course, it depends upon the size and thickness of the skins, 
and this equilibrium must be determined by experience The pickled skins 
are then discharged from the drum through the door to a box and then 
wheeled away for straightening and piling. Compared with the dolly prov 
ess, the drum process offers some very positive advantages in the labor re 
quired, water used, power, and materials. We do not consider it necessary 
to save any liquors, even the residual pickle liquor, because the only material 
left then to throw away is a few pounds of salt. 

There is a distinct possibility-—and this remains to be seen in the future 
that a cleaner skin—and we can obtain this more readily from the drum 
process may withstand bette the storage and shipping conditions to 
America. We have already seen some skins that have arrived in excellent 


condition, but it is too early to say much on this score 


The characteristics of drum-processed skins are illustrated in Figs. 5 and ¢ 
These are two average Dich ad lambskins selected from a drum process ex 
periment and the normal dolly process. The smoothness of the drum-process 


skins and the “‘hnished”’ character of the grain are noticeable 


[hese skins were supplied by the courtesy of the Southland Frozen Meat 


Co., Ltd. in Makarewa, Southland, N. Z. 


CONCLUSION 


In the over-all improvement of the quality of New Zealand sheepskins 
we are now firmly convinced that it will be possible in the future to make a 
good skin of smooth finish and satisfactory substance. Such a skin can then 
be used for grain leather and suedes More Important, we shall have a 
general-purpose skin. 

To achie ve this, it is necessary to prevent the appearance Of EXCeSSsive and 
nonuniform swelling of the skins passing through the alkaline treatments of 
the fellmongery. No doubt the use of sodium sulhde will be continued for a 
considerable time because of its very definite practical advantages. ‘There 
has been considerable work and thought on using mild enzyme processes for 
wool removal, but they vet have a long wavy to go The activity and the 


speed of sodium sulfide will not be matched very easily 


It is apparent that the liming process should be adjusted so as to produce 
a perfectly smooth skin. This has been done and is being done by reducing the 
over-all alkalinity, of the liming system by using such materials as sodium 
hvdrosulhde and calcium chloride, but the n the diffic ulty IS TO guarantee the 


complete removal ot all the residual wool that has survived the wool pull rs 
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| nfortunately, the re iS an antagonistic situation on the one hand between 
the wool pulle rs who want an eas slip on the wool and the lime yard fore men 
who want to receive the skins in a flat, smooth condition We approach this, 
in My Opinion, more readily in the drum process, where we may use sodium 
sulfide in sufficient quantity to guarantee the perfect removal of wool and 
vet avoid the unple asant swe lling effects by uSINg a much lowe! ratio of total 
liquor, SO that W ¢ end avor to maintain the positive advantage ot the sulhde 
treatment and to obviate the disadvantages. Such a system facilitates 
rapidly the next Operation of bating We could almost use the bating opera- 
tion as an adjustment to bring down the skins to the extent judged or agreed 
upon to be desirable, keeping in mind the particular type ot skin breed, 


SIZE, ECC and footage measurement 


All this, in out judgm«e nt, is more re adily done by the drum process than in 
the dolly process. If the skins from the dolly process are badly wrinkled 
after washing from liming, then they must be brought to a smooth condition 
in the bating operatiol \ccording to the severity of the distortion, the 


bating process must be carned out progressively more severely. It requires 


tine and awarm environment for the skins to adjust themselves and come 


to an equilibri im col d tion lf tis not possible to meet the S¢ conditions, 
the n we can onl have the prodt ction of a le SS valuable pie kled skin. In the 
bating Operation the wv ashing out of lime must be watched more closely It 


should he done in suc h a manner that, of « ourse, all the dirty mate rial 1S washe d 


out and the water comes clea However, it 1s frequently necessary to go 
beyond this point i order th: Vine rhe deliming agent ol artihcial bate iS 


added, the pH of the solution arrived at by the interaction of the alkaline 


skin \\ th the amn nian Salt or otnel deliming agent 1S ll a satistactory 
range tor enzyme actiol this should be, we believe, in the range of pH 
S.0 to 9.5 lt high pHs are ma ta ned, then it is of little value to employ 


enzymic prod icts that lave been especialls manufactured and standardized 


tor strength 


We belie Ve that afttel asi y can § ipple ment the bating It is very 1m- 
portant, because there 1s in this operation the unwanted and extraneous ma 
terials in the skins which should within production limits be removed as fat 
as possible \gain, we be e that the drum process has an advantage in 
that hy reg tlat nye the mech. 1 action, much ot the undesirable “scud”’ 
is worked out t is aste shing to see he much “junk” can be removed by 
hngernall pressure tron the grain of a treshly bated skin. It used to be the 
practice n glazed K1d 1 ! Tacture to run the sk ns through a scudding ma- 
chine Ver often black ha r SK ; vould appeal hnally as be autiful as white 
hair skins It might be thought that empl isis on the fhnal cleanliness of the 
skin is unwarranted 11 ever, do believe that the production of out 
stand . clear » Sri t skins will permit the tanner to make outstanding 


leather trom sheepsh S lt il then be possible to uss sheepskins in situations 
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where they are just not considered today. It might also be that a clean skin 
is less subject to molding and deterioration, and we hope this matte! will be 


investigated. 


In conclusion, we believe the time is at hand for a revolution in the proc- 
essing of New Zealand sheepskins. ‘The tendency to regard them as a lowly 
by -product from the sheep carcasses will be modihed because it will be realized 
that a product of sound, clean condition will be more than economical. Surely 
in a normal way the price obtained for satisfactory merchandise will far out- 
weigh any small costs incurred in producing the fine article, whether by the 
dolly process or the drum process. We all have a stake in this new develop- 
ment. In the most progressive countries of the world, more leather 1s being 
replaced by synthetic products for shoes and handbags. The best way we 
can maintain the public’s traditional liking for leather goods is to make them 
so attractive and sound that they are in a class by the msel ve S, and the plastic 


materials will offer no ger ne compe tition 


It is our hope that the New Zealand fellmongering industry will go on to 


produce the finest material of its kind in the world markets 


We admire the work you have done and the progress made under the 
guidance of Mr. Woodroffe and the Research Association staff. These meet- 
ings of your technical and managerial staff should be productive of one thing 


progress 
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INTRODUCTION 


The majority of chrome-tanned side upper leathers are retanned with 
varying quantities of vegetable tanning materials. In practice, the quantity 
of vegetable extract applied as a retannage will vary from about 3°; to 40°7 fF, 
depending upon the specific type of shoes for which the leather is intended 
as well as upon the spread, plumpness, etc., of the hides being worked. The 
term combination tannage has been used to describe leathers retanned within 
this entire range of vegetable extract. 

The problem of controlling the exhaustion and penetration of fatliquor 
is intimately concerned with the extent of vegetable retannage. The com- 
pletely different behavior of sulfated oils on chrome-tanned leathers as 
opposed to vegetable-retanned leathers can be deduced from previous re- 
ports l 

In most side upper leathers the problem is to retard fatliquor penetration 
rather than accelerate it. Thus, sulfated oils (anionic) are eminently suited 
for straight chrome-tanned leathers, while cationic emulsified oils are well 
suited for leathers retanned with comparatively large amounts of vegetable 
extract (3 [he importance of charges (anionic or cationic) seems to be well 
established (3, 4 However, the literature offers no information of a quanti- 
tative nature regarding fatlhquor penetration on ‘“‘combination-tanned” 
leathers——retanned at various levels with vegetable extracts. 

he present report will describe the highlights of a study designed to 
measure fatliquot penetration quantitatively on various combination-tanned 
leathers In addition, the correlation between fatlhquor penetration and 
physical properties of the leather was examined, with particular emphasis 
on “break” or the incidence of loose grain. 
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EXPERIMENTAI 


LIFE LINES 
Thirty-three test lots of leather 
ii ie Mia aah ak tee were run on a_pilot-plant scale 
degree in chemistry from the University under practical tannery conditions 


of Buffalo, where he also did graduate Each test lot involved twelve sides 


work in both physical and organic chem 


; of leather. In an effort to minimize 
istry. Formerly chief chemist and assist ; 

x the vanability of the raw material 
ant superintendent of Moench Tanning 


Company, he is now technical director only top-quality hides of uniform 


for Atlas Refinery, In plumpness and spread were selected 





for these tests. The beamhouse 
treatment and primary chrome 
tannage were the same in each case The chrome-tanned stock was 


split and shaved to a thickness of 4! ounces. 


‘Two variables were introduced during the retannage and fatliquor process 
we) the quantity of vegetable extract applied and (+) the type of emulsifying 
agent used in the fatliquor. 


Sulfated neatstoot oil was used on those tests involving an anionic fat 


liquor. The sulfated neatsfoot oil contained 3.1°, combined SO,, based on 


( 


the oil having a moisture content of 25°,. 


In the cationic and nonionic series of tests the emulsifying agents used 
were a dimethyl dialkyl ammonium chloride and an alkyl phenyl polvethylene 
glycol ether, respectively. Of the former 0.4°, was used: of the latter, 0.5°, .* 
Che alkyl groups in the above compounds are predominantly dodecane and 
octadecane. 

In the anionic, Cationic, and nomionic series, 4! ot neatstoot oil Was US¢ d, 
due allowance being made for the moisture content of the sulfated oil in the 


anionic series. 


For the laverwise leather analy Ses €ac h side ot each test lot Was sample d 
just prior to the paste drying process. The sampling position for each side 
was 30” in from the tail and 18’’ down from the backbone, or nearly in the 
centel of the side. The sample specimens were immediatels split into Six 
lavers of equal thickness, and each lavet Was analyzed for oil and moisture 
contents. Oil and moisture determinations were also run on adjacent speci 
mens before splitting. 

\ comparison of the oil and moisture determinations on the full thickness 
against the average values for the SIX lave rs serves aS a good criterion tor the 


accuracy of the splitting technique 


Three expert need tannery sorters examined the finished Ie ather and ap 
praised each side for feel and bre ak. Lhe sorrel assigned a numbet ranging 


from 4.0 to 1.0 for these characteristics, where 4.0 re presents exce lent while 
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FIGURE 1 Layerwise distribution of oil for anio erie f fatliquor Fest 1A () 


vegetable extract, Test 2A 3¢) vegetable extract, et See Table | 


1.0 represents very poor. For the purposes of this investigation, the term 
feel is the sorter’s own subjective opinion of a desirable leathery feel without 
regard to the degree of softness or frmness of the leather, except in those 
cases where the leather was judged as absolutely too frm or too soft for 
ordinary upper leather purposes. In such instances, the leather was auto- 
matically assigned a value of 1.0 for feel with a sign indicating too frm 
and a sign indicating too soft. 


Stitch tear, tensile, and bursting strength tests were also run on each side 
of finished leather. 
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RESUME OF TESTS AND DATA 
In Figs. 1 through 6, layer 1 represents the grain, layer 6 the flesh, etc. 
Table I and Figs. | through 7 summarize the data, although some explana- 
tions are in order concerning Table |. In three instances we decided not to 


report a value for the sorters’ evaluation for feel because the values assigned 
by different sorters seemed too divergent to permit a definite conclusion 
except that the leathers were ge nerally poor. In all other cases the agreement 
between sorters on both break and feel was nearly perfect, so the values 


re ported are the simple averages of the values assigned by each sortel 
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No data are reported on the tensile, stitch tear, and bursting strength 
determinations. It was impossible to hnd a definite correlation between 
these characteristics and the variables under study. The interplay of the 


two variables secms to obscure this picture comple te ly 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF BREAK AND FEEL TO THI 


OIL CONTENT OF LAYER 3 


Break and the oil content of layer 3 appear to be intimately related for all 


types ot emulsihers at all extract le vels. In the anionic and cationic series 
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ah exce Ile nt bre ak t.0) was obtained fol each test lot wherein laver 3 showed 
een 1.53 and 2.20! In no case was the break bette 
than 3.0 when the oil content of laver 3 exceeded 2.20°,. 


break was nevet 


al Ol conrent hetw 


It is equally signin- 
cant that the 


better than 3.0 when the oil content of lave 
was less than 1.5 his close tolerance for the 


onsistent 


oil content of layer 3, 
ith a high rating for break, is quite remarkable in view of the 
ompa 


Iparat vely great vari i content of the other 


lavers without 
mpairment of the break 


lt the anionic series sulfated oil the quantity oO 


f extract used in the re 
tannage can well be the most important determinant of the fathquor distri 
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bution. This hypothesis is shown up rather vividly in | ig 7 where We have 


plotted the oil content ot lave j as a function ot the amount ot vegetable 


extract in the retannage. 


The resulting curve 1s not unlike the titration curve for the neutralizaty n 
of a strong acid with a strong base By apply ing the ne thod ot le ast squares, 
a good ft for the curve is obtained for values of X between O and 27 by the 


equation: 
y 1.20 O04 X 


he cationic series of tests 1s distinguished by the low oil content of layer 


3} over the entire range of vegetable retannage, the oil content varving from 
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iz vith no vegetable retannage to 1.70 tor 40°, vegetable extract in 
1 1 ] ‘ 
the retannage Set able | he significance of this phe nomenon becomes 
yparent when comparing the cationic series against the anionic and nonionic 
series over the entire range of vegetable retannage, for the variations in the 
atter cases ranged trom 1.19%, to 5.93 and from 1.016, to 3.91°,, respec- 
vel t can be stated rather dogmatically that the break is excellent in 
the itionic series for oil levels in the range 1.506, to 1.70°,, which encom- 
passes a range of 21' to 40 vegetable retannage 


The nonionic series had a questionable distinction in that not a single 
test lot in this series rated excelle nt t.0) tor break Thus, the oil content 


f laver 3 1s not an infallible yardstick for break, since there were two test 
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lots in the nonionic series where laver 3 had oil contents within the range 


1.5; to 2.2°,. It is interesting, however, that the best break values (3.5 


in the nonionic series were obtained whe n the oil le vel ot laver 5 Was within 
this range. 

The quality feel also SEEMS ¢ losel re late d to oil content of lave I i although 
the range for excellent feel is a little wider than for excellent break, namely, 
from about 1.50%, to 2.50°, \gain, no test lot in the nonionic series rated 
t.0, although the best value for feel (3.5) was obtained on a test lot where 


the oil content of lavet 3 was within this range 


CONCLUSIONS 


The break and feel of the tvpe of side upper leather investigated are shown 
} | 


to he closely re lated to oil distribution and more spec in ally to the oil content 


of laver 3 in a six-laver analvsis 
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\nionic and nonionic fatliquors show progressively more penetration with 
increasing percentages of extract in the retannage. ‘The rate of increased 
penetration is an expone ntial function, an equation for which Is given in the 


case of the anionic series. 


Cationic-emulsihed fatliquor shows the least variation in penetration over 


the entire range of extract retannages 


Lhe widely held view that the surtace of chrome le athe CarrieS a positive 
charge would seem inconsistent with the lack of penetration observed when 
this leather is treated with a cationic fatliquor. It might be more ne arly 
correct to think of the surface of (wet) chrome leather as being negatively 
charged, with the degree of negativity being readily altered by the applica- 


tion of vegetable extract, among other materials 
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PRESIDENT HENRICH’S MESSAGE 


Dr. Reuben G. Henrich, new president of ALCA, spoke briefly to the mem- 
bers of the Association present at the Annual Meeting. His message follows: 

‘Thank you for the confidence you expressed in me when you elected me to 
the office of President of the ALCA. I deeply appreciate your trust. I shall 
do my be st to pe rtorm the many duti S and obligations ot this office, and I 
trust that my efforts will be worthy ot the honor you have given me. 

“| approach these duties humbly, but with confidence that you will sup- 
port the Association as you always have, that you will participate when 
needed, and that you will cooperate with the new officers and Council. 

“Arthur C. Clark once said: “The steadily rising tide of technical knowledge 
has a way of obliterating obstacles so effectively that what seemed impossible 
to one generation becomes elementary to the next.’ 


“The ALCA seeks to dispatch this rising tide of technical knowledge in 


SC Ve ral Ways 


{hrough the / q We publish scientine papers, abstracts, and 
le athe rnews | he staff dos S an exce Ile nt ob, and its services should 


he pre atly ap yreciated 
PI 


Through Technical Committees and their research, contributions 
are made to the over-all improvement of leather. Important find- 
ings are published in the Journal and are thus made available to 
everyone 1n the industry 

Through our Annual Meeting with its well rounded program, 
opportunity is afforded for presentation and discussion of new infor- 
mation \ny phase of the industry can be discussed, from the 
highly theoretical to the practical. Meeting in convention is an 


mportant me dium Oot exe hange of new ide as and information. Chis 


has been so for more than half a century 


“The two years since my election have passed quickly I wish to take this 
opportunity to express my thanks to the officers and Council and to the chair- 


men and members of all technical committees fo! the excellent cooperation 


the \ extended to me while | St rved as President | lect 


‘As you know, the ALCA, through Council, has invited the International 
Union of Leather Chemists Societies to hold its biennial meeting in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1961, from August 20 to 25. This will be combined with 
our own ann tal meeting i q } Dport ana herat n to make 
this convention a Success 


“As Dwight Morrow once said: “The world is divided into people who do 
things and people who get the credit Try, if you can, to belong to the first 
class——there’s far less competition 

“The ALCA will get the credit if will do your share to make next 


vear’s combined convention a memorable occasion 
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EDITOR’S REPORT 


You may be interested in a few details about our Journal. In the frst 
vear of my editorship, from March 1, 1959, to March 1, 1960, we published 
401 pages of technical papers, 90 pages of news, including committee reports, 
123 of abstracts, 29 of patents, and 30 pages on Methods of Industrial Waste 


Analysis. 


Recently we had a questionnaire from the National Science Foundation 
They are making a survey of professional scientific journals | have the 
Secretary’s office to thank for filling out most of the questionnaire, since it 
pertained mainly to business details. In fact, | learned new things about the 
Journal myself. One question requested a description of the / il tor the 
vears of 1949 and 1959. The comparison is revealing. We published more 
pages of research in 1949 than in 1959 (528 and 404, respectively Phere 
were also twice as many papers in 1949. The trend to fewer and longer papers 
has been apparent. In 1949 the average length was roughly 11 pages, whereas 
in 1959 it was 17 pages. We had 1, 160 paid subscriptions in 1949 and 1,34¢ 
in 1959—a healthy increase. In 1959 we distributed 945 copies in the United 
States and possessions and 537 to other countries. These included comphi- 
mentary copies. The relationship was about the same in 1949. In other 


words, a little over one-third of the copies of the / rnal \e ave the country 


| should like to discuss the tre nd to longer papers Lhe cost of printing 
the Journal is rising. We have been more generous with space than most 
scientific journals. This is an advantage which we wish to retain. However, 
some papers we have published in the past year could have been shortened 
without loss of clarity. In fact, reader interest would have been improved 
Tables and graphs are particularly expensive to print and should be kept to 
aminimum. It 1s not possible to lay down any hard and fast rules. Subject 
matter varies and will be judged on its merits. | am simply appealing to 
authors not to forget the element of cost when preparing a manuscript. The 


editorial board and the editor will pay more attention to this in the future 


In apparent, but not actual, contradiction to this we continue to want more 
papers, and especially more papers from the leather industry. It would be 
desirable to publish a minimum of three papers in every issue. The Association 


will hnd the money to print all meritorious papers in our ne Id 


| want to express my thanks to the members of the editorial board tor 
reviewing manuscripts. This is more work than many may realize. A pape 
must be read slowly and carefully two or three times before one’s ideas crystal 
lize sufficiently to put them in writing. Suggestions are intended to be 


constructive and to help the author strengthen the manuscript It is, of 


*Presented at the Fifty-sixth Annual M 
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course, the author’s privilege to take exception to a criticism which he be- 


lieves 1s unjustihed \uthors have accepted requests for revisions in good 


spirit, and | want to thank them for thei cooperation. We are delighted to 


receive excellent manuscripts which are approved immediately for the obvious 


reason that this means a lot less work for us. \t the same time it gives us 


personal pleasure to read a well written paper on a significant research prob- 


lem. Immediate acceptance also expedites publication. 


In conclusion, | should lke to repeat the cliché that if a paper is worth 


writing at all, it is worth writing well. Our Journal is read around the world. 


lhe papers that appear in it are abstracted, and the abstracts are published 


in many other journals. In effect, you put your professional reputation “on 


the block” with each paper you publish. If we have appeared to be a bit 


rough at times, it has been in the interest of the author as well as the Journal. 


WaLtack WINDUsS 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


\s th secretal lreasure! of yout \ssociation | should like to report to 
that as of May 1 we have a total of 1,045 members (558 active, 344 


associate, 9 students, 


ind also 143 mutual members 


During the ear we have obtained 51 new members but lost 50 by 
resignatiol deatl We also now have 46 Lite Members, with tive so 
wonored in L960. Lo maint ir position in membership it 1s suggested that 
each member appoint himself a committee of one to obtain new members. 


We now publish 1SO0 copies of each issue of our Jour Distribution is: 
119 in the United States, 60 in Canada, and 550 in foreign countries. We 


ve total increase in 0 of 56 new subseribers 

lhe cost of the , n the past vear was $21,468.84 compared to 
$19,297 l¢ n L959 With the ever mncreasing costs we need additional adve r- 
tisers. Members should report any good prospects to the Secretary's office. 

Our / revenue ts slightly less in 1960 than in 1959 

We obtained s advertisers but lost four; this is a net gain of three 
ind Shit reas revenue 

Lhe \ssociat ! Sina soul d hnancial position, but to keep it so we need 


i 
nore members and more advertisers 


FRED O'FLAHERTY 
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ALCA-ASTM JOINT COMMITTEE ON LEATHER 


March 17-18, 1og¢ 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dhe subcommittee and section meetings began at 10 a.M., March 17, and 
continued until 2 p.m., March 18 


Che Advisory Committee met at + p.m., March 17. A report of its activities 


1S attache d. 


The Joint Committee met at 2 p.m., March IS 


Reports were presented ot 


the meetings of subcommittees and sections ( opies of these are attached 


\ new slate of officers was elected for the coming two vears Phe are as 


follows: 


Chairman Joseph Naghski 
Vice-Chairman 5. L. Lewis 
secretary Milton Baile \ 


Elective members of the 
Advisory Committee R. G. Asheraft 
M. M. Baldwin 
M. H. Battles 
Robert Stubbings 


R. L. Young, Jt 


| SI H Ra K 
fol 
S 
ADVISORY COMMITTE! 
\ meeting ot the Advisor Committee was held at + P.M., Marcel 17, 1960 


The following members were present: R. Stubbings, . 
Mann, R. L. Young, k. D. Compton, B. L. Lewis, F. Y. Speight, and J. R 
Kanagy 


The committee selected on November Za 3 59. to review } by 


not ready to report Vhis committee consists of B. | Lewis, Chairm: 


M. Maese r, and i: Compton 


sr 
a | 
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lt was agreed that the newly adopted procedure for scheduling section and 
subcommittee meetings should be continued and that one or two sections 
should be given the responsibility of providing a review of their work at each 
meeting for the benefit of the entire committee. 


Phere was considerable discussion of the new committee on Psychophysical 
lesting which is being organized by the ASTM, and it was decided that the 
Joint Committee on Leather should be adequately represented at the organiza- 
tion meeting of this committee. 


J. R. Kanacy 


SUBCOMMITTEE AND SECTION REPORTS 


Subcommittee |. Nomenclature. Definitions and Applicability. 
The full subcommittee (Messrs. Cassel, Filachione, Fleisch, Kremen, and 
Lollar) met from 1 to 2 p.m. on Friday, March 18. The following actions were 


taken by the subcommittee 


1. Section V had presented a proposed method for the flex testing of up- 
holster, leather Since this IS a new method which is not now an ALCA 
method, we recommend that item 3 on Significance of Test be accepted for 
the tentative method. We further recommend that the method should 
include In its signincance section whe nit is made an official AS tM method 
some information on within-hide, area-to-area, and between-hide influence 
on the reproducibility of the results. We further point out that the word 
“General” in the first literature reference in the reproducibility statement 


should be “Journal” 


2, ASTM Method 1517-571 on Verms Relating to Leather should be 


amended to add the following new detnitions 


Water Repellency The ability of a leather surface to resist wetting 
by liquid Watel 
bh. Water Resistance Che ability of a leather to resist absorption and 
transmission of liquid watel 
W aterproofness Nontransmission of liquid water through the 


cross section of the leather 


he amended dictionary is recommended tor adoption as an official ASTM 


nie thod 


3. The Miscellaneous Properties Section has presented data on the re- 
producibility of the ALCA Method E45 on Compressibility of Leather. 


However, the data show lack of laboratory-to-laboratory reproducibility. 
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Since this is an existing ALCA method which should not be readopted without 
an adequate reproducibility proof, the method was rejected by the sub- 
committee. It is recommended that the section should tind out the cause for 
the disagreement and correct the method. The data submitted suggest that 
the estimation of the original thickness of the leather was the source of the 
erroneous results. This analysis of the cause of the nonreproducibility 1s 


called to the attention of the section on dimensions of test specimens 


t. The Resistance to Wetting (Spray Test) method tor garment leathers 
previously submitted had been found to have a deficient signihcance section 
he original data secured to support the method were submitted to Sub 
committee | at this meeting. On the basis of these data, the subcommittes 


recommends that item 3 in the method read 


3. SIGNIFICANCE OF TES1 


3.1 Interlaboratory correlation tests have suggested that posi 
tional effects within the skin are not large enough to cause differences 
in the ordinal scale value S | ab to-lab ditke rences greatel than One 


level (10 units) in the ordinal scale are not probable 


Phe method 1S thus in order for conside ration by the I ditorial Subcomm tte 


5. A static water absorption method for whole skins of garment leather has 
been submitted to Subcommittee I. Since the method does not contain 
valid precision statement, it is recommended that the method be returned 
to the section responsibl for it, with instructions that data to show Its repro 
duc ibility be S¢ cured; and the nie thod should he re submitte d with a precisiol 


statement containing a re produc ibility statement 


6 \ method proposed tor the determination of the area stabilit ot leather 
on immersion in water and in oil is being held on the calendar of Subcommittes 
I, since the mechanical leathers section is still gathering data on the re 


producibility ot results secured by the mie thod’s UiS¢ 


Method ASTM 1D1699-59T on the Bond Strength of Belting Leather as 


printed by the ASTM contains a t pographical error in the section on alg 


niheance of Test In the last sentence of paragraph 2(b), the word “not” 
should be inserted so that the sentence reads: ““Uhe nature of the frequen 
distribution of the data secured by this method can t be exactl specihed, 
but sae Furthe rmore, 1t 1S pointed out that this method was adopted ds 


tentative method without a precision Statement, since if 18 a new method 
not now in the ALCA methods booklet. It 1s recommended that, during the 
present pe riod whe nit 1S a tentative me thod, the Me ¢ han al le athe rs section 


should get some data on the re producibility of the nie thod 
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lhe report was presented to the full committee with the recommendation 
that its adoption by the committee should make these recommendations 
effective to puide the | ditorial Subcommittee and the Seve ral sections con- 


cerned with these me thods. 


RornertT M. Lotiar, Chairma 


Subcommittee I]. Sampling and Conditioning for Physical 
Testing. Since there were only a few questions to be discussed, the sub- 
committee did not hold a formal meeting. Informally it was agreed that the 
draft methods of sampling leather from small skins for physical testing would 


he reviewed by the subcommittee for final approval 


C. W. Mann, Chairma) 


Subcommittee III. Physical Testing. Section 2. PLP) al Dimen- 
Ihe committee has prepared methods to cover the four areas that 

Were assigned for then consideration lwo of the methods were made tenta- 
tive in 1957 and appeared as D1515-571 Test for Area of Leather (ALCA E2 
and 11516-5771 Vest for Width of Leather (ALCA E5). These were reviewed 
this year in accordance with the provisions ot the AS | M. Since we do not 
propose an revisions, it 1S recommended that these two methods be sub- 


mitted for adoption as standards 


The Proposed Method for Determining Thickness of Leather Units (ALCA 
i 3 iS being submitted for adoption as tentative Lhe Proposed Method 


tor Determining lhickness ot Leathe lest specimens \l CA | { received 


t 


VO negative ballots | hese have heen resolved, and the method IS how Fre 


submitted for inclusion as tentative 


}. NAGHSKI, Chairn 


‘5 / a t Phe se items were discussed at the meeting 


1. Shit Tear Resistance Method: Modihecations on the specimen holders 
il] be made to prevent slippage of the specimen off the holder by making a 


hook-type end or slanting the ends inward 


2. Stitch Tear Methods: The use of a punch block and a solid punch for 
making holes tor both the single and double-hol methods Was ¢ ynsidered 
( OMparative studies \ ill he made with the twist drill and awl methods ot 


pune hing the hole Ss 
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3. Methods on Bursting Strength, Ball; Tensile Strength; Breaking 
Strength and Elongation were reviewed, and all suggested changes and cor- 
rections will be made, and the methods will then be ready to submit for 
approval after the reliability of the method is established. We are in the 
process of testing each method and evaluating data for the reliability of the 
method. 


4. The Precision and Accuracy section was discussed, and since the 
variation of leather itself is high, it was decided to run tests on 30 sides for 
each method and evaluate the results to get the reliability of the method 
Samples will be taken from 30 sides from the standard sampling location; 
two adjacent specimens will be taken and tested in one laboratory. Aftet 
the reliability of the method has been established, these methods will be ready 
to be approved by the general committee. [nterlaboratory testing will be done 


on each method sometime in the future 


R. L. Youn, Jr.. Chairmay 


Section 4. Measurement of Water R¢ tance.) Joseph Kanagy dis 
cussed the determination of static water absorption by the Kubelka Method 
[he error was stated to be high. Dr. Kanagy considers the present static test 
to be more suitable. Dr. Kanagy requested that the coefficient of variation 
on the present static wate! absorption he compare d with the Kubelka Method 


The definitions for water repellency, water resistance, and waterproof were 


approved by the section and passed to Subcommittee | 


Draft 3 (dated March 1, 1960) of the Signifcance and Precision Statement 
for the Maeser and the Dow Corning Testers was approved by the committee. 
[hese statements will be incorporated into the methods and submitted to the 


committee for action. 


The QM will not be able to continue their portion of the Shoe Tester pro 


gram. Other arrangements will be made 


Dr. J. Kanagy will determine with A. Kay the status of the program on 


Dynamic Water Resistance of Sole Leather 


R. G. ASHCRAFT, ( 


Section 5. Surface Characterist : [his subcommittee has completed 
work in the past year on two methods and passed on their adoption as tenta 


tive me thods. 


1. Cold Crack Resistance of Upholstery Leather: This method is in the 
hands of the Editorial Committee 
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2. Flex Testing of Finish on Upholstery Leather: This method is in the 
hands of the Committee on Applicability. 


The laboratory and held test work on a large-scale test of lightfastness 
methods have been completed. “Twenty-seven different leathers were ex- 
posed in South Florida by both Langley units and Sun Hours for four time 
periods and at SIX different seasons of the year. Nine fadeometers stand- 
ard, humidihe d, and humid ce ll were use d also at four time periods with dup- 
licate samples run several months apart. Samples were also run under 
Hanovia lamps. This involved over 5000 samples of leather tested. All 
samples were read for initial and final color by the Gardner Color Differ- 
ence Meter. These results are now in the hands of the committee for evalua- 
tion, after which dec IS1IONS will have to be made as to whether a method can 


he proposed from the se tests Or whether more work will have to be done. 


Crock Resistance of Finish on Leather: Various moditcations of the 


\ATCC Crockmeter Test are under preliminary interlaboratory study. 


Scuff Re sistance oft Le ather \ arious mac hine S de signed to measure scuff 


resistance are under preliminary interlaboratory study. 


Bleed Resistance ot Leather \ preliminary four-laboratory study of 
various modiheations of bleeding of wet and dry leather onto cloth has been 


proposed and acce pted by the subcommittee 


The subcommittee 1s not now actively studying any other methods related 
to surface characteristics, although preliminary discussions have been held 


on abrasion resistance 


RoBeERT STUBBINGS, Chairma? 


section 7 Mecha al Leather \ meeting of the Mechanical Leathers 
Section was held at 11 A.M. on March 18, 1960. Four regular members and 


one guest were present 


Re: Proposed Method to Determine Area Stability of Leather on Immersion 
in Water and Oil 


Three interlaboratory test series have been carried out following the pro- 
posed procedure in order to determine the rehability of the proposed method. 
Results of two series have been presented Lhe results of the third series are 


expect d shortly. 


It has been de ( ide d to run additional tests using prolonged exposure times 


at the temperatures which are sugge sted in the propose d method 


R Tentative Method of Test for Bond Strength of Leather Belting. 
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An amendment has bee n suggest¢ d to insure that this test 1s ¢ arr d through 


while the leather is still wet. 


\. Hirscu, Chairn 


Section & Deteriorat 


1. A brief review of the scope and objectives of the section was pre 


sented \ status report on the projects ot the section was also given 


2. Pers pirat nN P) ect. W. :. Roddy discussed the results of the recent 


interlaboratory tests conducted with the Roddy-Lollar Method and with 
KKL 3lla- Method 3211. The white leather evaluated (this leather was 
stated to be unacceptable to at least one shoe manufacturer) exhibited marked 
deterioration by the Roddy-Lollar Method, and none by Method 3211 


\ test method will be pre pared by Mi Roddy, based upon the data now 
available. Lhe ratio of leather to solution and the method of exposure ot the 
leather to the solution that was not clearly defined in the interlaboratory test 


will be stated specifically 


3. Heat Stability Test. p M. Cassel presented data on the accelerated 
moist tropical ex posure ot eight lots of leather. | he conditions of the method 
were 60° C. at 100°, RH for one and two weeks [hese test conditions did 


not discriminate hetween the stability ot straight chrome and chrome Ve 


vu 
— 


table-retan leathers. Available information would indicate that sucl a dis 


crimination would be necessary to make this a valid method of test 


Two of the leathers, straight chrome and stuffed chrome vegetable retan 
will be evaluated at 40° C. and 100°, RH for one and two weeks. ‘Two dete 
minations will be made: one with the leather at normal moisture content; 


the other, after drumming the leather in wate 


} Dr Cleani P) [ Maynard Olson ( iscussed the method of the 
test prepared by 3M and duPont 


3M and Dow Corning will evaluate the procedure on specimens from six 


suede skins Lhe following Variations Ww ill he investigated 


14. Drv cleaning temperatures of 70°F. and 90°F 
) 


b. Conditioning at 50°RH and 90°RH before dry cleaning 


Che Launder-o-meter and the AATCC Tumbling Jar will be used 
Vhe leather response studied will be the spray rating 


5. Laundering Pr t J. Naghski presented the data from the inter 


laboratory test. The leather responses studied were colorfastness, area 
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retention, and temper retention Because of the wide variability in the 


subjective evaluation ot these responses, it Was concluded that a method for 


colorfastness would be studied frst. 


seven skins will he obtained fol this valuation. Details ot the procedure 


will be worked out by the participating laboratories. 


CHARLEs F. Duprey, Chairman 


Sect I VW ; Pi i] Properties. Data on wet abrasion tests 
ot sole le athe r ing luding sample S obtaine d trom mayor tanners were discussed. 
| he test showed significant ditke rences 1n pre -and posttre ated le athe rs S¢ lected 
from bend, belly, and shoulder areas. Specifically, the testing showed a 38‘ 
improvement in wear resulted from butyl impregnation. The result was 


based on matched samples 


The section discussed a suitable means of determining the difference be- 
tween flankey and pipey leather Verbal or linguistic definitions of the 
characteristics are substantially the Same, but le athe actually cut from the 


l 
Hanks, after water-resistant treatment has a low Water-transmission rate, 


whereas pipe leather generally does not 

Pre cision and a ira ym pressibil t\ data was submitted to 1) Lollar’s 
oOmmittec and re ected becaust of high interlaboratory differences \ review 
t the res ilts il dic it¢ d that an IMprove d thir kine SS Measuring technique was 


required, and if Was recommended that 11 Naghski's group be consulted 


\leanwhile a new terlaboratory evaluation has been initiated 
No work was done on the shrinkage test for leathers which shrink at tem- 
peratures above 100°C lhe methods of Mann, Maeser, and Kremen are 


nder consideration. It was agreed that the simplest technique would be most 


Ce ptabl » SINCE the method would be used primarily as a research tool 


\n interlaboratory evaluation to establish the precision and accuracy of 


the proposed 1Vi¢ the d on bre ak 1S he ng initiated 


Lhe section vas assigned the task ot developing methods on electrical 


Mitton BalILey, ¢ 


Subcommittee IV. Research. [he following subcommittee members 
ere present: Milton Bailey, N.C. Benrud, k. D. Compton, Fred O'Flaherty, 
\. W. Hopton, |. R. Kanagy, S. S. Kremen, R. M. Lollar, C. W. Mann, W. 1 
Roddy, G. H. von Fuchs, L. P. Witnauer, and M. M. Baldwin, Chairman, 
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Visitors included J. M. Cassel, C. F. Dudley, G. L. Leithauser, M. H. Olson. 
R. Shaw, F. Y. Speight, R. Stubbings, T. C. Thorstensen, and S. T. Tu. 


It w as the consensus of the subcommittee that the pe neral plan used at this 
meeting for technical discussions of the work of the various subcommittee 
sections, open to attendance by all Committee members, be continued for the 
1960 fall meeting. It was suggested that arrangements should be made for 
the discussion of the work of the Physical Properties and Water Resistance 
Sections at that meeting These discussions should include reviews of the 
work of the section, of pertinent recent literature, and of pertinent proceed- 


ings of international meetings. 


‘There was considerable discussion of the possible relationship between 
moisture sorption of shoe leather and foot comfort. Dr. Witnauer and Mr. 
Dudley cited some work they had done in the area, and Mr. Mann reviewed 
a paper presented recently in Australia on work done by the Ontario Research 
Laboratories. Dr. Stubbings cited the paper by Gunnar Gran on “‘Investiga- 
tions on Shoe Climate and Foot Comfort” (Journal Soc. Leather Trades 
Chemists, 43, 182-96 | June 1959 as the most detnitive work that has been 
done in this area. It was generally agreed that liquid wate! absorption 1s 
more important than water vapor absorption, but there was divided opinion 
as to the importance of leather sorption characteristics relative to foot 


comfort. 


Relative to the topic of comfort factors in general it was pointed out that 
the ASTM is organizing a committee on psychophysical testing which should 
be of help to us 1n this area. This 1s to be a service-ty pe committee that will 
advise other committees on procedures and interpretation of results that 
involve psychophysical factors. It was suggested that we define problems 
that we would like to refer to this new committee and cite results of tests that 
have been conducted, for its consideration. Relative to the former, two 
items suggested were the measurement of comfort factors and measurement of 
visible defects in leather. Mr. Speight pointed out that the latter might be 
properly referred to Committee E-12. 


In connection with the comfort problem the following article was brought 
to the attention of the Subcommittee: ‘“Thermal Comfort of Clothing of 
Varying Fiber Content’, Jane E. Wirden, M. K. Fahnestock, and Ruth | 
Galbraith, Textile Research Journal, 29, No. 8, 640-51 (August 1959). 


Dr. Kanagy reported on work at the Bureau of Standards which compared 
heat conductivity measurements made by their standard method with those 
made by the Cenco Fitch method. Good correlation w as obtained. Inte r- 
laboratory comparisons between the Bureau and the Tanners Council Lab- 


oratory, using about six selected leather samples with the Cenco Fitch method, 
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is planned. If results from this comparison are promising, the method will 
be referred through the Advisory Committee to the appropriate section for 
further consideration 


The development of an electrical conductivity test for leather has, through 
the Advisory Committee, been referred to the Miscellaneous Properties Sec- 
tion. Mr. Speight suggested that ASTM Test D 991-48T, Volume Resis- 


tivity of Electrically Conductive Rubber and Rubber-like Materials, would 


he applicable to leathe fF. 


Preliminary work on the determination of the dynamic modulus of leather 
by the application of energy of various frequencies to leather samples until 
resonance was obtained was reported by Dr. Witnauer. Further work along 
this line may be reported at this year’s ALCA meeting. If the method works 


out successfully, it may he applied to sides ot leather as a nondestructive 


test for dynamic modulus 


Lhe need for an improved abrasion test for sole leather was discussed 


briefly This subject is to be re viewed at our next meeting by Dr. Kanagy 
and Mr. Bailey \lso Dr. von Fuchs brought up for consideration the prob- 


lem of odor deve lopme nt in shoes. 


M. M. Batpwin, Chairma) 


Subcommittee V. Editorial.—We do not at present have any meth- 


ids under consideration by the kK ditorial Subcommittee. 


PHomas C. THOoRSTENSEN, Chairma? 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Dr. Robert Stubbings is President-Elect of ALCA, and Dr. Robert M. 
Lollar and Harold Y. Miller are new Council members, as a result of elections 
held at the Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting. Ballots were sent prior to the 


meeting to 552 active members, and 283 ballots were cast. 


Dr. Stubbings at the time of election was on the staff of Lehigh University: 
he is now at the Milwaukee School of Engineering. Dr. Lollar is with Armour 
and Company, Chicago, and Mr. Miller is with Seton Leather Corporation of 


Newark, N | 


Retiring Council members were Clinton E. Retzsch, Nopco Chemical 
Company, Harrison, N. ]., and lan C. Somerville, Rohm & Haas Company, 


Philadelphia 
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LIFE MEMBERS 


Che following members were elected to Life Membership by Council: 
Clarence W. Beebe 
Craig A. Blair 
Ira D. Clarke 
Mieth Maeser 
B. A. Schilles 


REGISTRATION 


lotal registration at the Annual Meeting was 560 (359 men and 201] 


women). 


AWARDS 
MEN’S GOLF TROPHIES 


Teas Memorial Cup—Low Gross—-Frank Chadwick 

Lee H. Lincoln Memorial Tropl Howard Willis 

P. F. Reilly Memorial Cup—Low Net—Tom Thorstensen 
Gord I. Lindsay Memorial C if H. Bud MacKenzie 


LADIES’ PRIZES 


Golf: Mrs. M. Lindsay, Mrs. J. Lotz, Mrs. Ingrid Payan, Mrs. F. J. Chad- 


wick, Mrs. C. M. Morrison, Mrs. F. T. Cronin, Mrs. R. J. Valachoris, 
Mrs. C. J. Carey. 


Putting: Mrs. Esther Shaw, Mrs. Ingrid Pavan, Mrs. Robert Weldon, Mrs. 
David Crookall, Mrs. Emily McKee, Mrs. Edith Edmonds, Mrs. Helen 
Donovan, Mrs. Helen Rose. 


Bridge: Mrs. F. G. Thwaites, Mrs. Marge Hook, Mrs. Jane Chain, Mrs. 
Terry Glotzbecker, Mrs. K. Quarck, Mrs. Evelyn Copson, Mrs. Helen 
Rose, Mrs. Herta Traub, Mrs. W. M. Springer, Mrs. Jean Banner, Mrs. Ann 
Dade, Mrs. Dot Dow, Mrs. Gladys Campbell, Mrs. Isabell Adams, Mrs. 
Ruth Carlson, Mrs. Marian Elhott, Mrs. Marian Shivas, Mrs. Jane Con- 


stantin, Mrs. L. M. Whitmore, Mrs. Ingrid Payan, Mrs. Lola Henry, 
Mrs. Joan Mahoney. 


wesday Lunche Door P) Mrs. John W. Feeney, Mrs. Francis Haw- 
becker, Mrs. T. Braunschweig, Mrs. Muriel Nelson, Mrs. John Kurilla, 
Mrs. I. Somerville, Mrs. C. M. Morrison, Mrs. Rita Lyons, Mrs. J. F 
Byron, Mrs. P. M. Brown, Mrs. Terry Glotzbecker. 


T 
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Tannery Effluents from the Biological Point of View. I. Beamhouse 
Wastes. A. Orlita and J. Svec. Kozarstvi, 9, 263-65 (1959).—Bacterial counts 
are reported on effluent soak. lime, deliming, bate. and pickle liquors. at once 
and after 7-14 days aging, for one tannery over a 2-yr. period. The dilutions 
at which these liquors were lethal. toxic, and harmless to each of three rivet 
organisms were also determined. In general. the lime liquors required dilutions 
up to 200:1 to render them harmless. while the other liquors were harmless 
at relatively small dilutions. Il. Wastes from Vegetable and Chrome 
Tannages. /bid.. 293-95.—-Similar measurements were made on spent vege- 
table-tan liquors. vegetable-tanning wash liquors, and Cr tan, wash, and 
fatliquors. The relatively pure tannin in vegetable-tan wash liquors was more 
toxic toward test organisms than waste tan liquors containing 0.5-1.00¢ tannin. 
Vegetable-tanning and wash liquors required dilutions as high as 800:1 to 
render them harmless. For waste C1 liquors. dilutions of 1:20-60 sufficed. 
The other liquors were harmless at relatively low dilutions. The toxicity of 
effluents depends ereatly on thetr pH values. The toxicity of Na.S is specific: 
the highest permissible concentrations for Daphnia magna, carp. and Gambussa 
affinis are 1.9, 50. and 750 mg. per |. respectively. Different vegetable tannins 


differ in toxicity. Oakwood extract is harmless toward three test organisms al 
150-190 mg. per |. Syntans generally are more toxic, e.g.. 0.5 mg. per |. of 
Syntan SN is the harmless concentration for Lehbistes reticulatus. Lime in 


the effluent is toxic at 30 me/|. Lethal. toxic. and harm'ess dilutions must be 
determined for each case separately. using a standardized method. Good 
homogenization and sedimentation of effluents are necessary before biological 


purification. L.M. 


Some Problems of Upper Leather Production for Shees with Vul- 
eanized Rubber Soles. M. Radil and V. Cik. Aozarstui. 9, 244-47. 306-7 
(1959).—-Vuleanization of rubber soles on leather shoes can be done on the 
level with, or over. the insole. The latter method is used mostly for light 
summer shoes: and the former. for heavy work shoes. The leather must with- 
stand temperatures up to 140°-80°C. for a rather long time. Normal Cr-. 
vegetahle-, or combination-tanned leathers. containing LO-14¢7 water and 
normal amounts of fat. withstand temperatures up to 100°C. Shrinkage during 
vulcanization is a function of the water content. Leather containing 10-14% 
water shrank 10-127 during vulcanization at 140°C.. while shrinkage was only 
1.5¢¢ for less than 5¢¢ water. High vulcanization temperature is also deleterious 
to the insole. The percentage of deformed insoles decreased from 3067 to 2.667 
with Cr.O,content increasing from 1.106¢ to 2.35¢¢. but insoles containing 
more than 1.6¢¢ Cr.O, were too soft. Insoles pretanned with 1¢¢ Cr.Q., and 
2, Al.O. had sufficient stability but were also too soft. Good-quality insoles 
that shrank only 0.6-1.1¢0¢ were obtained by tanning to contain 1.5—-2.0 
Cr.O, and filling with molasses. glucose. Na.SO, or MgSO,, and ligninsulfonate 
extract. Resistance of leather to vulcanization temperature declines with pH 
value of aqueous extract. Normal upper leathers are not suitable for shoes 
with vulcanized soles. Only suede leathers give good adhesion: smooth-grain 
leathers. finished or not. give poor results. A formula is given for finishing 
such leather with Bayer products: this gave good vuleanization but was unsuit- 
thle for pastel shade. French patent 1124010 recommends use of isocyanates 
plus raw synthetic rubber in organic solvents. Solutions of triphenyvlmethane 
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triisocyanate, brushed on leather at the places to be vuleanized. are best. Chloro- 
prene latex, which gives very good results for first brushing. is suitable only 
for dark shades because of poor light stability. Butadiene-styrene latex is also 
good, but it requires higher vulcanization temperature. Natural latex is ex 
cellent for vulcanization but gives a mediocre finish. A temperature of 80 
100°C. and 150-200 atm. is best for smooth plating of leather. Fixation of 
casein finish with 1067 solution of HCHO lowers the bursting strength of the 
vuleanized seam from 19.7 to 3.4 kg. per sq. em. Casein finishes must be 
plasticized with latex; oil plasticizers migrate during vulcanization and must 
be drastically reduced in amount if not eliminated. The best vulcanization ac- 
celerator from the tanner’s point of view is ZnO; S is not suitable. The break 
resistance of a vulcanized bond. originally 6.8 kg. per sq. em., increased to 
10.35 kg. after 4 days and 11.6 kg. after 26 days. A minimum aging of 24 hr. 
is advised. Soft leather finishes are hardened after vulcanization with a rathet 
hard casein pigment finish. Dispersions of acrylic resins are not desirable in 
great amounts in finishes for leathers to be vulcanized. as they lower the seam 
strength. Vulcanization at pressures higher than the 4-10 atmospheres now used 
is very desirable. as it permits use of a lower vulcanization temperature. 


L.M. 


Some Methods for Accelerating Chrome Tannage. \V. Pektor and J. 
Vostalova. Kozarstvi. 9, 237-40 (1959).—Steerhide was soaked. drum-limed 
with 5% CaO. 1.86 Na.S, and 2.56% NaCl in 250° liquor at 20°C. for 20 
hr., split. and delimed with 0.40¢ lactic acid (857) for 10 min. at 38°C,, 
followed by a pancreatic bate for 15 min. Pickling was done with 6°¢ NaCl 


and 1.3¢6¢ HCl (33¢¢) in 90¢¢ liquor for 30 min., followed by 1% 
Al.(SO,).-5H.O for 40 min. Tannage was done with 2.20 Cr.O.. as (1) sugar- 
reduced liquor. (2) Cr alum. (3) Cr alum containing 2 HCOOH per Cr. o1 


> 


(4) Cr alum plus 3 HCOOH per Cr. Each liquor was used at basicities of 
2067. 30¢6¢. and 40067. The most highly masked liquor was used at both 30 
ind 40°C. Progress of tannage was followed by determining T. and Cr.O 
contents of the leathers. Rate of tanning increased with degree of masking. 
with basicity, and with temperature. The best grain was obtained with un- 
masked liquor at 20°C. and 30° basicity. followed by the liquor with 
HCOOH per Cr at 40°. For attaining the shortest processing time, 6 hr. 25 min.. 
the following schedule is proposed: Wash 30 min.. delime LO min.. bate 15 min. 
cool and wash 30 min.. tan with Cr alum plus 3 HCOOH per Cr in 150¢7 float 
at 20° and 307 basicity 240 min.. and neutralize with 2 increments of 0.4 
NaHCO,, 30 min. apart. Another process. employing unmasked 40° basic 
liquor at 40°C., takes 7 hr. 35 min. L.M. 


9 
o 


Determination of Carbon in Condensation Products of Phenols in 
the Wet Way. EF. Miick. Kozarstvi. 9, 360 61 (1959).—-Analyses of technical 
mixtures of dihydroxyphenols, Diphen or Optol. are calculated on the C con 
tent. because the dry weight is not constant on account of sublimation. A 
<olution of the sample is oxidized with a mixture of CrO.. P.O.. and H.SO,. 
The mixture is heated to 195°C... and CO. is absorbed on Askarit. The relative 
error ot the determination is a to 2.2%. L.M. 


Uneven Dyeing of Sheep and Lamb Fur Skins Fixed by HCHO. 
|. Janeso. Kozarstvi, 9. 363 (1959). --Furs with wool fixed by HCHO have a 
lowered affinity to oxidation dyestuffs. Uneven dyeing is caused by uneven 
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ironing, poor temperature regulation, and especially by uneven brush applica- 
tion of the HCHO solution. Oiling is a frequent cause of uneven dyeing: soap 
sives stains on brown shades: and sulfated oils, on brown and gray shades. 
Mineral and vegetable oils and nonionic detergents have no effects. Red stains 
on brown shades, and violet on gray shades. are caused by leaving furs in 
damp sawdust. Stains are sometimes caused by uneven composition of wool. 
but this can be diminished by stronger killing. Urine stains can be lessened by 
bleaching before or after tannage with H.O. and Na.S.O,: this increases the 
number of skins suitable for pastels hy 306¢-40¢67—-H.0. alone by only 15% 


20°7. Bleaching during killing is not effective. L.M. 


Even Dyeing of Furs. F. Brugger and L. Paris. Kozarstvi. 9, 363 
(1959).—-When sheep or lamb fur skins with wool fixed by HCHO are dyed. 
the tips generally are lighter than the bases. The effect of fixing with HCHO 
on mordanting with K.Cr.O- has been studied: combination of Cr.O. is slowed 
down. but the ultimate amount fixed is increased. More alkali is bound by 
HCHO-fixed wool during killing. The lighter tips are explained by formation 
of additional bonds in wool by treatment with HCHO and by slower diffusion 


of oxidation dyes into it. Diffusion is accelerated by raising the temperature, 
but since this also increases the molecular weight of the dye, the oxidation 
nust be slowed down. After mordanting. dichromate is reduced in hair to 


Cr.O.. The H.O. is not added to the dye bath until after 2 hours of dyeing. 
Phen the temperature of the dye bath may be raised. This method gives an 


even color to the wool lips and saves 20-25¢7 of the dye. L.M. 


Bleaching of Furs. J. Leuschner. Kozarstvi. 9, 363-64 (1959).—Furs 
ire generally bleached with H.O. or persalts: KMnO, is sometimes used for 
lamb. Furs to be bleached must be of good quality, both as to hair and leather. 
Before bleaching. the skins must be mordanted by Fe salts. Skins with thick. 
strongly pigmented bristle hair are first killed by brushing with alkali, or 
bleached directly with alkaline H.O. solution, with the addition of a protective 
colloid) or Naws.O, solution and a detergent. Careful brushing is necessary. 


Bleachis o = done il pH 1.0-8.5, with addition of Na SiO or Na,P O- as 
tabilizer. and prot ctive colloids. The residue of Fe salt is removed by Na S O, 
and washing. The fur is then brushed with greases containing Cr salts. The 
leathes protected by bleaching in cold solution. L.M. 


Use of Pyrocatechol in Dyeing Furs. Eckhart. Kozarstvi, 9. 364 (1959). 
In Hungary furs are dyed with oxidation dvestuffs plus phenol. Even better 
results are obtained by addition of pyrocate hol. A dee Pp black shade is obtained 


DV using 2 gy. per 1 p phe I vlene diamine plus 2 g. pel l. of pyro atechol: 
the shade is equal to that obtained with 6 ¢ pel l. of p-phenylene diamine alone. 
For brown shades pyrocatechol useful only if the dve contains —NO groups. 
Mordanting for blacks must be done with 3-4 g. K.Cr.O per l.: for grays, not 
ver 2 g. per |. may he used. For oxidation of dves used with pyro atechol. 
2 g. H.O. per |.. instead of 4 ¢ < sufficient. Blacks and grays dyed with 
pvrocatechol have enhanced fastness to light and to ironing. Cu salts are not 
suitable for mordanting before dyeing with dyes plus pyrocatechol. A’ gray 


hade can be made by mordanting with FeSO, and dveing with p-phenylene 
imine and pyros itechol. Mordanting with K.Cr.O- is most suitable. but 
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pH control is necessary to prevent overmordanting of bristle hairs. Dyeing at 
10°—45°C, is advantageous if pyrocatechol is used. Time of cleaning in saw- 
dust can be shortened. L.M. 


Pilot-Plant Experiments in Pressing Artificial Moire on Furs. 5 
Beyer. Kozarstvi. 9, 364 (1959).—Cold-wave methods of hair dressers did 
not work. Solutions containing Na.SO,. mercapto compounds. thiourea, fatty 
alcohol sulfonates, nonionic detergents, and protein condensates are brushed 
on the furs, which are then pressed and sprayed with a 6° solution of H.O.., 
followed by lactic acid. After drying, the fur is dyed as usual. The moire 
is durable. but dyeing is not entirely even, L.M. 


Enzymatic Bating of Furs. F. Keskeny. Kozarstvi, 9, 364 (1959).—A 
bran drench has been considered to be the best dressing for furs. but it takes 
3 or 4 days. Replacement of the bran drench by a pancreatic enzyme hate has 
hitherto been unsuccessful because previous swelling of the pelt was omitted. 
Skins were swollen for 30 min. in Hu.SO, and NH, salts at 25°C.: then the pl 
was adjusted to 7.5, and the skins were bated at 38°C. with Oropon. pickled, 
and Cr-tanned. The quality of the product compared favorably with the bran 
drench. and the processing time was shortened considerably. L.M. 


Bleaching of Furs from Wild Animals. P. Papp. Aeozarstvi. 9, 364-65 
(1959).—-Catalytic bleaching of hamster and “bisam” furs was studied. Brush 
bleaching of furs without hard bristle hairs is unnecessary and produced felt- 
ing, lower gloss, and lower hair elasticity with hamster, but not with bisam. 
The furs are brushed with 100 ml. H.O. and 20 ml. NH,OH in 1000 ml. solu- 
tion, without wetting the wool hairs. Killing and mordanting with up to 40 g. 
FeSO, per |. give better bleaching effects. In the reducing bath Na.S.O, or 
NaHSO, may be used. The bleaching effect: increases with concentration of 
H.O. up to a certain maximum. Addition of NH,OH up to pH 9.5-10.5 gives 
a higher bleaching action but impairs the quality of the hair. The damage 
is lessened if the bleaching is carried out in an acid bath for 1-3 hr. before 
adding alkali. Maximum stabilization is given by 30 g. Na,P.O- per 1. Rate 
of bleaching is higher at 30°C. than at 20°C., and still higher at 40°C.. but 
the hair is damaged considerably. The time of bleaching must be extended 
at low concentrations of H.O., low pH values. and low temperatures. Hair may 


he protected by use of HCHO, Na,P.O-, and sulfated oils. L.M. 


Dermal Surface of Sheepskin. M. Dempsey. Nature, 185, 860-61 
(1960).—Small dark spots scattered several mm. apart occur on the grain 
surface of some gloving leathers. These appear to be due to small tongues of 
tissue rising from the grain surface which are fibrous continuations of the 
dermis and which rub off during processing, leaving the unsightly spots. Such 
defects have been observed in leathers from Abyssinian, Cape. Welsh Hill. and 
\ustralian Merino sheepskins. C.L.w. 


Defective Colour Vision—Comparison of a Colour Vision Test Made 
from Dyed Wool Patterns with the Ishihara Test. J. G. Wain. J. Soc. 
Dyers Colourists. 76, 181-84 (1960). C.L.D. 
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The Optical Configuration of Constituent Amino Acids of Skin and 
Hide Proteins. K. Thomas Joseph and S. M. Bose. Bull. Central Leather Re- 
search Inst., Madras, 6, 228-33 (1959).—Hydrolyzates of collagen, elastin. 
lymph node reticulin, skin albumin. skin globulin, and skin mucoid were treated 
with L-amino oxidase (cobra venom) or D-amino oxidase (sheep kidney cortex). 
and oxygen absorption in 3 hr. was measured. All the hydrolyzates absorbed 
QO, in the presence of the L-enzyme, and none did in the presence of the D-enzyme. 
Chromatographic examination of the hydrolyzates after treatment with the L- 
enzyme showed complete absence of histidine, leucine, isoleucine. methionine. 
phenyl alanine, and tyrosine. which were present in the hydrolyzates treated 
with the D-enzyme. These amino acids are present in only the L-form in the 
proteins tested. H.B.M. 


Action of Tannase on Pyrogallol and Catechol Type of Tannins. 
Kk. C. George and S. N. Sen. Bull. Central Leather Research Inst.. Madras., 6, 
279-80 (1960).—-Tannase prepared from A. niger by the method of Freuden- 
berg and Vollbrecht destroved about a sixth of the tannin in an analytical 
solution of myrobalans at pH 4 and 30°C. in 48 hr. Neither wattle nor gambier 
showed any loss of tannin under the same conditions. Tannase does not act on 
catechol tannin even in the presence of carbohydrate (gambier). H.B.M. 


Retannage of Vegetable and Chrome Leather with Methylol Mela- 
mine, Y. Hachiyama and Y. Kyogoku. Technol. Repts. Osaka Univ., 9, 221-27 
(1959).--Leathers were tanned in the laboratory with a quebracho-soluble 
quebracho-wattle blend or with a commercial Cr-tanning compound. The 
leathers were retanned with methylol melamine (MM) or with its methyl ether 
(MeMM). The latter was about 50°¢ methylated. MeMM was expected to 
cause less hardening than MM. because partial methylation should restrict 3- 
dimensional condensation, Retannage was carried out for 3 days at pH 6, and 
3 days more at pH 4. A control experiment was carried out with HCHO, which 


Was present in VM and MeMM. The effects of MM and MeMM were similar. 


those of MM being somewhat more pronounced. Retannage of vegetable 
leather by MM or MeMM raised T. from 82°-84°C. to 96°-115°C.: reduced 
H.O absorption by about 25% and H O-solubles by about 25°7: and raised 


the sp. gr. from 1.37 to 149 1.50. Retannage with HCHO had a negligible 
effect on Ty. H.O absorption. and sp. gr.. and lowered H.O-solubles by 64%. 
MM and MeMM reduced tensile strength of vegetable leather by about 10°. 
Retannage of Cr leather with MM and MeMM raised Ty, from 81°-84° (1!) 


to 95°-98°C.: increased sp. gr. very slightly: reduced H.O-absorption by from 
3 to 306-. Data for tensile strengths and elongation at break were highly 
erratic. H.B.M. 


Vegetable Tannins. IV. Divi Divi Pods. kK. \. 5. Sastry. J. B. Rao, and 
Y. Nayudamma. Bull. Central Leather Research Inst... Madras. ©, 267-74 
(1960).—-Pods of different stages of maturity. from green to ripe and dry, 
were studied by the methods previously used for various parts of the plant 
(see abstract. JALCA, 55, 248 [1960]). Total extractable matter, on the dry 
basis. changes very litthke during maturation, but tannin content increases, and 
nontannins decrease. due to disappearance of salts. Acid content and pH value 
of extract change very little. Ethyl acetate gives an extract of higher purity 
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than acetone or methanol. Chromatographic analysis of the extracts showed the 
presence of 3,6-digalloyl glucose, corilagin, and gallic, chebulinic. chebulagic. 


and ellagic acids, with numerous unidentified compounds. H.B.M. 


Manufacture of Diaphragm Leather Dises from E. L-tanned Sheep 
and Kid Skins. K. Rajabather and K. T. Sarkar. Bull. Central Leather Re- 
search Inst., Madras, @, 275-78 (1960).—Selected E. I.-tanned = skins are 
retanned with Cr and heavily fatliquored to secure complete penetration. Discs 
are cut so as to avoid all imperfections and dressed with a mixture of vaseline, 
neatsfoot oil, and graphite. H.B.M. 


Application of Ion Exehange Membrane in Rapid Sole Leather 
fannage. E. Sugano and |. Nishiyama. Bull. Japanese Assoc. Leather Technol. 


2%, 137-42 (1959) (English summary).—The work previously reported (ab- 
stract, JALCA, 55, 243 [1960]) was repeated, employing strong liquors in 


which tannage was complete in 13 days. Again the liquors in which a idity 
was controlled by electrodialysis gave results that compared favorably with 


liquors adjusted by adding acid. H.B.M. 


Studies on Vegetable Tanning. V. The Quantities of Vegetable 
Tannin Adsorption by Modified Collagen Tanned with Chrome Salt. 
Y. Inoue, H. Okamura, and Y. lizuka. Bull. Japanese Assoc. Leather Technol., 
», 143-46 (1959) (English summary ).—Effects of modifying the amino and 
carboxyl groups of collagen with various reagents on fixation of Cr and vegetable 
tannin were studied. Tannin fixation is lowered by blocking the basic groups. 
Methylation increases tannin fixation. while tannage with anionic Cr decreases 
it. Normal collagen and HNO.-treated collagen fixed 46 to 5 Cr.O, on 
the protein basis, from basic Cr tannage. with no increase in tannin fixation. 
The large increase in tannin fixation that follows pretannage with cationic 
Cr is caused by increased reactivity of basic protein groups owing to inactiva- 
tion of the compensating COOH groups by Cr. Formation of polyphenol-C1 
complexes is not a major factor in increasing tannin fixation during brief 
periods of retanning. H.B.M. 


General Problems in Waterproofing Leather. P. J. Dwyer. Australasian 
Leather Trades Review: Tanner (Bombay). 14, 172-73. 206-07. 238-43 
(1959-60).—A lecture, which includes a description of a new waterproofing 
process (“ALRAPRUF™). Sole leather is impregnated with melted materials. 
then immersed in hot water to clear the surfaces of grease. and then dipped in 
cold water to solidify the impregnant in the interior of the leather. Com- 
parative data on water penetration and absorption indicate that this process 
is more effective than several other processes. The composition of the im 
pregnant is not given. H.B.M. 


Russel Effect in Leather. V. P. N. Nambivyar. Bull. Central Leather Re- 
search Inst., Madras, 6, 219-27 (1959).—The effect on photographic plates of 
contact with leather (JALCA. 50, 454-63 1955|) has been studied further, 
using wattle and myrobalans leathers. The darkening is not caused by pressure 
or radioactivity. Darkening increases with pre-exposure of leather to light, 
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up to 30 min. Blue light is more effective than green or red; infrared is about 
as effective as red; and ultraviolet is less effective than blue. Slow plates are 
affected more than fast ones. The effects of leather and of H.O. on different 
plates run parallel, suggesting that the effect of leather may be due to emana- 


tion of H.O.. H.B.M. 


Histochemical Demonstration of a Species-specifie Trypsin-like En- 
zyme in Mast Cells. G. G. Glenner and L. A. Cohen. Nature, 185, 846-47 
(1960).—Fresh-frozen sections of formalin-fixed sections of human or dog skin 
were shown to contain an enzyme which hydrolyzes Na-benzoyl-dl-arginine- 
8-naphthylamide hydrochloride. Enzymatic activity was completely abolished 
by diisopropylfluorophosphate. CuSO,. and Pb(NO,)., but KCN, sodium  iodo- 
acetate, and soybean trypsin inhibitor failed to affect enzyme activity signifi- 
cantly. The enzyme was competitively inhibited by Na-benzoyl-l-arginine amide 
hydrochloride. Other properties relate it to, but do not identify it with, 
trypsin. The physiological function of the enzyme is not known. The theory is 
advanced that possibly. as a result of a variety of injurious stimuli, the enzyme 
is either activated (rodents) or released from in situ inhibition (humans and 
dogs) within the mast cell cytoplasm, and the incident intracytoplasmic pro- 
teolytic action of the enzyme liberates secretory granule substance. C.L.D. 


Some Similarities and Dissimilarities in the Structure of the Skin 
Among the Members of the Suborders Odontoceti and Mystacoceti 
(Cetacea). W. Sokolov. Nature, 185, 745-47 (1960).—-Cross sections of the 
skin of a number of types of marine mammals, including whales and dolphins, 


are given. CLD. 


Some Interrelated Aspects of Proline and Hydroxproline Metabo- 
lism, G. Gerber. G. Gerber. and K. Altman. Nature, 185, 767-68 (1960). 
When rats were injected with proline labelled with carbon-14, the hydroxypro- 
line residues in the skin collagen were labelled within a 24-hr. period. The 
labelling of pyrrole-2-carboxylic acid (a product of hydroxyproline catabolism) , 
“free” hydroxyproline. and “bound” hydroxyproline was also studied. The 
rate showing the decrease of carbon-14 activity with time indicated that in the 
pools of “free” hydroxyproline and pyrrole-2-carboxvlic acid two metabolically 
distinct components are present which have a rapid and a slow turnover rate, 
respectively. The existence of two metabolically distinct components may be 
explained in at least two ways: (1) Two different metabolic pools of collagen 
may exist. one representing a labile fraction which is catabolized readily to 
pyrrole-2-carboxylic acid or “free” hydroxyproline and the other constituent 
the source of “bound” hydroxyproline. It is conceivable that the component 
having a rapid turnover represents a transitory state preceding the stabile state 
of the collagen molecule. (2) Because of its fibrous structure, collagen may 
not behave in accordance with the classical concepts of metabolic turnover. 
Instead of the generally accepted mechanism for de novo synthesis of a macro- 
molecule. the formation of new peptide bonds might be limited to the terminal 
sequences of amino ae id residues of the collagen fibers. kn 


Mode of Action of Hair-loosening Organisms. Kk. Whiteley. Nature, 
185, 781 (1960).--The appearance of the hair follicle is related to the torce 
necessary to withdraw fibers from sheep pelts. [t was observed that when the 
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depilation load had fallen to the level at which the fleece is normally pulled 
from the skin, the whole follicle is removed intact with the fiber. At a later 
stage of putrefaction, although the depilation load is virtually unchanged. the 
follicle is rapidly digested. leaving a tapered root. of exposed cortical cells. 
lt appears that the bacteria penetrate from the flesh side of the skin to pro 
liferate around the follicles and that the most significant feature of fiber 
loosening is the digestion of material in these regions. It is suggested that in 
enzyme unhairing an enzyme should be chosen which digests the dermal ma- 
terial immediately adjacent to the follicle. and not one which degrades soft 
keratin. Cid. 


The Mechanical Properties of Vegetable-tanned Collagen Fibers. R. 
Mitton and F. Morgan. J. Soc. Leather Trades Chemists. 44, 58-62 (1960). 
This is a report of the influence of different kinds of vegetable tannage upon the 
breaking load and breaking extension of collagen fibers teased from cowhide. 
During tanning, greatest fiber splitting was observed in the thicker fibers. The 
strength of a vegetable-tanned fiber is slightly less than that of an untanned 
fiber of the same weight per unit length. Changes in vegetable tanning (..e.. 
use of different tannins and tanning times) had no effect on the strength of 
the fibers. Testing at humidities from O° to 33¢¢ gave progressively increased 
strength values, but above 33¢¢ slight decreases in strength were observed. 
\n average tensile strength of tanned fibers was found to be 200 kg/cm’. 


}. MAC 


Some Hide and Skin Curiosities. H. Green. J. Soc. Leather Trades 
Chemists. 44, 83-88 LOOO). \ number of hide and skin curiosities found 
n Kenya are described and illustrated by photograph. 1.M.C. 


An Apparatus for the Measurement of Shrinkage Temperatures. 
V. Barnett. R. Mitton. and F. Morgan. J. Soc. Leather Trades Chemists. 44, 


88-92 (1960).—An apparatus is described for the simultaneous measurement 
‘as detected by decreaves in length) of the shrinkage temperatures of any 
umber of samples up to 32. [It can be used up to 125°C. ).M.C. 


Investigations on the Behavior of Leather Auxiliary Agents with the 
Aid of Radioactive-marked Substances. Hl. Behavior of Tonie Car- 
bamide Resins with Hide and Leather. R. Heyden and J. Plapper. with 
assistance of H. Becker. P. Miiller. and K. Sauerwein. Das Leder. 10. 218-26 
(1959): see JALCA. 353. 56 1958).—Quantitative determination of these 
carbamide resins in skin from a nitrogen balance is difficult because it is not 
easy to distinguish between hide nitrogen and resin nitrogen: also the non 
uniformity of hide both horizontally and vertically may lead to inaccuracies 
of 2067. A better method is by the use of radioactive-marked resins. With 
resins containing S&S the activity of liqnue rs was measured directly. The resin 
content of hide or leather was found by oxidizing the material with peroxide 
ind determining S as BaS’’O,. Vertical distribution of resin was found by 
cutting 30 or 50 horizontal sections each 40-60 microns thick and measuring 
activity of each section directly. Cationic resins were marked with, C and 


were determined by measuring radioactivity after conversion to BaC'tO.. Two 
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anionic resins were prepared. Resin A was made by condensing dicyandiamide, 
formaldehyde, and 0.8 mole of NaHSO, per mole of dicyandiamide. It was 
soluble in water and was not precipitated by acid. Resin B was prepared as 
above except that only 0.35 moles of NaHSO. was used. It precipitated with 
acid, Part of the NaHSO, was replaced by NaHS*°O,. S°° emits beta rays and 
has a half life of 87 days. A water-soluble. cationic resin. Resin C, was made 
by condensing guanidine chloride and formaldehyde. The guanidine was made 


by heating at 850°C. ammonia and barium carbonate containing C'' to form 
barium cyanamide, reacting the latter with ammonium nitrate to form guanidine 
nitrate, then converting the nitrate to chloride. C'' is a beta ray emitter with 


a half life of 5000 vears. A nitrogen balance. which is time-consuming, was 
obtained only with Resin A. Four-hour treatments were made on bated calf- 
skin. As the amount of resin in the float increased. the amount absorbed reached 
saturation, but exhaustion of the bath became poorer. Under favorable con- 
ditions the skin took up 50-606¢ of its weight of resin. or 70-80% if the float 
was very short. In technical use 40-50¢¢ is absorbed. Temperature and pH 
had almost no influence on absorption. The resin had a definite but very small 
affinity for hide, much less affinity than syntans. With 3¢¢ of Resin A the dry 
skin was leathery and had a shrinkage temperature (Tl) of 78°C. as compared 
with 64° for the untreated skin. Formaldehyde, however. was present in both 
free and combined form. and if an equal amount of (NH,).SO, was used dur- 
ing tanning to acidify the solution and retard tanning by formaldehyde and 
methylol groups. T, was the same as that of untreated skin. Bated cattlehide 
treated with 4¢¢ Resin A in 100 float and at pH values of 4.2, 6.5, and 8.2 
took up 25-27¢¢ of the resin with no effect of pH. but after the hide was 
dried with acetone (because of radioactivity) only 14.5-17.5¢¢ remained. After 
this pretannage a vegetable tan syntan retannage removed almost all of the 
resin. The finished leather contained only about 3¢¢ of the resin originally 
used for the treatment. but it was rather uniformly distributed through the hide. 
Over 57° of Resin B was taken up, and 10 remained after retannage. but 
almost all of it was in the grain layer. Chrome leather, which has a greater 
affinity for anionie substances than skin. took up about 78 of Resin B. but 
the finishing processes removed a large proportion of it. Much of the remaining 
resin was concentrated at the hair root level. The cationic resin. Resin C. was 
more strongly absorbed than Resins A and B. At pH 4.2 about 50°. and at 
pH 6.7 and 8.8 about 706. of the available resin was taken up. Penetration 
was better at low pH values: at higher pH values most of the resin was neai 
the grain surface. and much was in hair follicles. Cationic resins are not re- 
moved during retannage or finishing to as great an extent as are anionic resins 
because they tend to precipitate with the anionic finishing materials. Distribu- 
tion through the skin was. in general. more uniform in belly areas than in 
bend areas. Chrome leather took up 706 of Resin C, but only 37% remained 
in the finished leather. A very short float is important for preventing the wash- 
ing out of resin. A retanned, dyed, fatliquored chrome leather treated in a 507 
float with 2¢ of a cationic fatliquor and 1¢7 of Resin € retained over 70% 
of the resin in the finished leather. I.D.C. 


Collagen Solutions in Cartilage Pockets (Knorpelhohlen). Refer- 
ence to a Forgotten Work of Jean Wolf. A. Kiintzel. Das Leder, 10, 216 
18 (1959).—Attention is called to an article (Bull. Int. de Acad. des Sciences 
de Bohéme, AVBOL 1) in which Wolf reported that if the liquid obtained from 
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pockets in cartilage of cattle skeletons simply was diluted with water; collagen 
fibrils separated out. This collagen was unmodified because it had not been 
removed from skin by any extraction process. 1.D.C, 


SO.-reduced Liquors. A. Kiintzel and Sigrid Ebeler. Das Leder, 10, 
226-21 (1959) .—Statements are to be found in the literature saying that when 
bichromate is reduced with SO, an anionic sulfato chrome complex is formed 
if the solution is concentrated, but that if it is dilute, chromic dithionate is 
formed. The dithionate decomposes when boiled to basic chromic sulfate. This 
idea is based on a report by Berthier (Ann. Chim. Phys. “Z, 77 [1843]), but 
in that work the action of SO, on neutral potassium chromate, not bichromate. 
was investigated. Tests for dithionate were made in a SO.-reduced chrome 
liquor to a portion of which dithionate had been added. In one test barium 
hydroxide was added to the chrome liquor, the precipitate was filtered out, 
and the filtrate was acidified and boiled to decompose the soluble barium 
dithionate and precipitate barium sulfate. A more sensitive test was the addition 
of hexamine cobalt (III) chloride. which formed orange-yellow or brownish 
crystals if dithionate was present. By each test dithionate was shown to be 
absent from the liquors unless it had been added. This is contrary to a report 
by Stiasny and Gergely (Collegium, 1931, 444). Chromic dithionate was pre- 
pared and was found to have approximately the same tanning ability as chromic 
chloride. Leather tanned with a SO.-reduced liquor is known to be less full than 
that tanned with a glucose-reduced liquor. This is because the former is less 
basic; all SO. is not removed by boiling because some is bound in a complex. 
A “short boiling” to remove SO. is recommended in the literature without 
specifying time more exactly. When an 0.8 molar solution of bichromate which 
had been treated with SO. to the end point was boiled for 30 min., 70°0 of 
the SO. originally present was removed if 1 liter was boiled, but only 50 
was removed if 2.5 liters was boiled. Stubbings (Leather Manufacturer, 75, 
No. 2, 40 [1956]) found that a liquor made by reducing bichromate with 
SO. and NaHSO, could be made 50°7 basic and would make leather that could 
scarcely be distinguished from that made with a glucose-reduced liquor. 


AA 


Problems in the Preparation of Shrunken Leather. [. Heidemann, 
H. Bresler, and A. Kiintzel. Das Leder, 10, 194—200 (1959).—Shrunken leather, 
a fashion item, is usually considered to be made by shrinkage of all of the skin 
except the grain layer. but the wrinkled, “hill and valley” effect can also be 
produced mechanically. Drumming will produce a cobblestone effect. and in 
this case there is no decrease in area of the leather. A wrinkled grain was 
produced by drawing a strip of skin. grain out. back and forth around a small 
roller immersed in a tannin solution. The wrinkled effect was produced by 
tanning the grain layer in a stretched condition. If this effect is to be obtained 
by drumming. the skin should be partly dehydrated by wringing and airing 
and should be drummed in a very short float. Pretanning should be in sumac 
leaves or in an extract mixed with wood shavings. Blowing warm air into the 
drum to raise the temperature also is good. The effect is increased if acid or 
formaldehyde is added to the liquor used for tanning the inner layers. Area 
changes during the various tanning operations were measured. Areas of the 
skin, as percentages of soaked skin area, were as follows: after liming, 87@ : 
after deliming, 105-107; after bating. 11707: after airing 105©7: and after 
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a two-stage pretanning process (dry milling followed by treatment with water, 
acid, and formaldehyde), 95°7. Chrome retanning did not change the area. 
but the final drying reduced it to 70° because drying must be done without 
stretching or tension to prevent removal of wrinkles. Shrunken leather is also 
made by contraction of the middle skin layers through acid swelling before 
they are tanned but after the grain layer has been fixed by a pretannage. It 
always involves a loss in area. The final tannage is almost always made with 
a highly astringent syntan such as those based on dihydroxydiphenyl sulfones. 
Only these have the required particle size together with sufficient affinity for 
the fiber. Among the best syntans for this purpose are Irgatan LVS, Irgatan 
GP. and Tanigan CLS. The ability of various tannins to produce shrunken 
leather was compared by determining, on calfskin, the minimum concentration 
at which the effect was found. Concentrations, in degrees Baumé, were as 
follows: mangrove. 0.2°:; valonia, Irgatan LVS. and wattle, 0.3°; spruce, 0.5°: 
chestnut and gambier, 0.6°: and sumac. 0.8°. Intensity of swelling or intensity 
of formation of grain wrinkling is also important but could only be estimated 
by eye. The order of decreasing intensity was as follows: Irgatan LVS, sumac, 
mangrove, chestnut, gambier. wattle. valonia, and spruce. Tanners consider 
sumac to be the best natural tannin for this purpose. pH had a minor effect. 
At pH 2.5 the skins were swollen too much: between pH 3 and 6 or 7 there was 
no difference; but above pH 7.5 tanning ceased. Astringency is a function of 
the true tannin content and is lowered by nontannin. It cannot be defined exactly 
because it is influenced by many factors such as pH, salt content. temperature. 
enzymes, and condition of skin. For example, if particle size is too great for 
penetration into hide, the tanner considers the tannin nonastringent. — 1.D.C. 


The Work of the International Commission on Fastness of Leather 
Dyes and Dyeing (IEKL). W. Weber. Leder Kurier, 3, 252-54 (1959). 

The Commission is developing instructions for measuring fastness of dyes 
to light. washing, formaldehyde, acids. etc. Work is in progress on methods for 
testing fastness to water. sweat. rubbing. and dry cleaning. Lic. 


Some Theoretical and Practical Suggestions of Improving the Serv- 
iceability of Sole and Upper Leather by Synthetics. K. Faber. Das Leder, 
10, 201-7 (1959).—-Many products have been recommended for increasing 
the resistance of sole leather to water and wear, and methods of applying them 
also vary. The materials may be applied to the leather in the molten state, in 
solution. as emulsions, or as monomers which are then polymerized within the 
leather. Of practical importance are the facts that treatments should require only 
equipment that is now available in tanneries, should use aqueous media, must 
not alter the leather character, and must improve resistance to water and abra- 
sion without affecting permeability to air and water vapor. Abrasion measure- 
ments were made on a Kollmann machine in which a leather dise is rubbed 
back and forth on an emery block and thickness loss is measured after each 
20 meters of travel of the specimen. Although not ideal, this method gives a 
simple. rather rapid test. Untreated control specimens are essential for com- 
parison with the treated specimens in measuring physical and chemical prop- 
erties of leather. Impregnated leather had a 27 longer life in a wear test 
and 29°, longer life in a machine test. Baykanol U III is a polymerization- 
emulsion product containing 40¢¢ solids. It penetrates well into either chrome 
or vegetable leather in spite of the fact that it has a molecular weight of from 
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100,000 to 150,000. Some instructions for applying the emulsions are given. 
The treated leather had tighter grain, the looser parts of the skin were fuller 
and firmer. blood vessels had mostly disappeared, and yield was increased 
by 2-39 (max. 5¢¢). Abrasion resistance was increased by 30¢6¢ with 5.5% 
but by only 9¢¢ with 2.7¢¢. of impregnating material. Water resistance in 
creased 50¢¢ or 10067. The polymer did not entirely fill the interfibrillary 
spaces; the fiber itself retained its power to swell and thus to block transfet 
of liquid water but not of water vapor. For upper leather the situation is 


different. Quality improvement is not the problem because upper leather is not 
now in competition with substitutes. Resin treatments are widely used to im 
prove cutting value and uniformity of thickness, firmness. etc. A wide variety 
of products are being promoted as resin treatments for upper leather. but her 
only condensates and mixed condensates of aliphatic or heterocyclic nitrogen 
compounds are considered to be resin tannins. For 10 years resins containing 
methylol groups have been on the market. but they are not widely used because 
condensation within the leather is difficult to control. Water-soluble compounds 
containing nitrogen and having decided cationic properties are used: the di 
cyandiamide resins are of this type. Retigan R6 is a water-insoluble product 
based on dicyandiamide. The only modification in tanning procedure that is 
required if the leather is to be treated with Retanigan R6 is that it should lx 
neutralized completely through. Calcium formate is good for this purpose: 
sodium bicarbonate is poor because it acts most strongly on the leather surface 
The following is a satisfactory process: Rinse the shaved leather. drum fo 
10 min. in 200¢¢ water at 35°C. and 1¢¢ calcium formate, add 0.2-0.66 
sodium bicarbonate. and drum for 50 min. The pH should be about 4.8. Drum 


for 45 min. in a new float containing 150¢7 water at 60°C... 4-567 Retingan 
R6. 0.4-0.567 Retingan ZN. and 1.4-1.7 boric acid. The chemicals are all 
lo be added at once in powder form. The final pH should ay >. 1.1.4 e 


The USSR’s Tanning and Shoe Industry. DPD. Murvanidze. J. /ndia 
Leather Technol Assoc... 4, 379-81 (1959).--The USSR manufactures all types 
of tanning and shoemaking machinery. Engineers for these industries are trained 
at two institutes. Production of imitation leather has been developed to afford 
material for shoes. The USSR output of leather and shoes now is second only 
to the U.S. Shoe output will reach 2.5 pairs per capita by 1965. Mechanization 
has been pushed. It is stated that hot vuleanization of rubber soles was intro 
duced in the USSR in 1938. About 4067 of the footwear produced has soles 
attached by some form of cementing. H.B.M. 


Improved Bag Tanning Method. G. D. Pande. J. Indian Leather Tech 
nol, Assoc.. 4, 375-78 (1959).—-Process modifications that village tanners can 
adopt are recommended to shorten the tanning time and improve the leather. 
These include dehairing by sulfide paste. followed by a 3-day lime: surface 
deliming by washing: pit pretanning in a weak liquor: and keeping the tan 


liquor in the bag stage up to 15 Bk. H.BM. 
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A SKILLED HAND IN CHEMISTRY AT WORK FOR YOU 


United Air Lines pampers its passengers 
with Nopco'-treated leather... 

stronger, softer, r > _ gl 
longer lasting | 
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Passengers ride with the luxury of leather aboard this United Air Lines Douglas 
DC-8 Jet Mainliner. Every bit of this leather was made stronger, softer, more 
uniform, pliable and durable by products of Nopco Chemical Company. 

Leather men count on Nopco® know-how. With over 50 years’ experience, Nopco 
supplies a broad range of chemicals for the tanning industry — fatliquors, anti- 
oxidant and masking agents, degreasing agents, emulsifiers and penetrants, 
sponging compounds ... you name it. In addition, Nopco skills and facilities are 
available to help manufacturers meet special requirements. Write today to Tanning 


Oil Department. 





NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


R 60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. 


PLANTS: HARRISON, N.J. e RICHMOND, CALIF. e CEDARTOWN, GA. e LONDON, CANADA 
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A Multi-Million Dollar Industry 
supplies the Wattle Bark 
used in NCS Brand Wattle Extract 


It is a major industry supplying the countries the world over with tanning products. 


From over 700,000 acres of Wattle trees, comes NCS BRAND WATTLE EXTRACT, 


prepared by the most scientific methods from the choicest bark, by an a 








’ organization with over 40 years of practical experience and know-how. 

4. NCS BRAND WATTLE EXTRACT is pure, unadulterated, uniform in 

4 <. quality, light in color with good leather yield, thus assuring the 

s > > F : finest leathers it is possible to produce. 
o%® , 
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c 
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Use more WATTLE EXTRACT in 
YOUR blend. 


Specify NCS for superlative ? 
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UNION of SOUTH AFRICA " 

THE NATAL CHEMICAL SYNDICATE, LTD. ” 
Maydon Wharf, Durban, Natal, South Africa 

Distributors in United States and Canada = 

ELKAN-RIVER PLATE CORPORATION INTERNATIONAL PRODUCTS CORP. ‘ 

27 Williom $t., New York 5, N.Y 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y 
Telephone WHitehal! 3-6300 Telephone Plora 1-4770 Ol 
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‘ APPALACHIAN 
is in the height of fashion! 
...With one-bath K¢ 


| Appalachian Tanning Company’s artistry has created a sup 
ple leather and tailored it into this high fashion sports jacket 

Appalachian relies on one-bath Mutual* Koreon® to make 
their tanning operation sure and simple. It’s a convenient- 
to-use, dry product that dissolves readily when you add it to 
water. Or, you can add it directly to your tanning drum as 
many tanners do 

Koreon provides a scientifically balanced, one-bath tan 
ning agent of consistently uniform purity and chromic oxide 
content. You have a choice of three basicities Koreon M 
at 33-35%, Koreon B at 41-43% and Koreon X at 50-52% 

If you would like more information about Koreon and 
other Solvay products or would like the services of a Solvay 


i 
68 SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 





MUTUAL chromium chemicols ore ov ble th 


offices located in major centers from ¢ fo coast 


)REON chrome tan 


leather specialist to answer your questions about their appli- 
cation, mail the coupon. 

If you prefer to prepare your own one-bath chrome tan, 
Solvay can provide the technical aid and the principal raw 
material—Mutual Sodium Bichromate. 


OTHER SOLVAY® PRODUCTS FOR TANNERS 


arbonate * Solvay Ammonium Chloride © Solvay Snowflake * 
um Bichromate *« Mutual Sodium Chromate 


als © Mutual Potas 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 35-80 
Allied Chemical ¢ orporation 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please send booklet “KOREON One-Bath Chrome Tan 
for Leather.” 


representative phone tor appointment. 


City Zone State 
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Fashion’ newest shodos 
in Aude 


ARE CONSISTENTLY BETTER 
WITH NATIONAL® LEATHER DYES 


For best money-value and working properties, let us match 
your current suedes and splits with made-for-leather 
Para* Dyes and other National Dyes for Leather. 


Our expert leather colorists will recommend economical 
combinations that are compatible for rate as well as depth 
of penetration, with excellent top-buffing and non-crocking 
qualities. 


National Leather Dyes are strictly standardized, consistent 
batch after batch for more predictable results. Delivery 
is always fast from nearby stocks. 


For prompt service, send your shades to our nearest leather 
laboratory today. 


*Trademark of Allied Chemical 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y 
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CHOICE 
for Higher Quality 
Leather Production 





Better Grading Figures! 
Better Cutting Figures! 
Overall Economy! 


Extracts — Pancreatic Bates — Fillers 


Sole Leather Finishes - Tanners Sugar 


Tanners Lime — Chemicals 


Qh 6 
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meg COUDERSPORT, PA. ¢ 











Buffing team boosts production 330%! 


3M Abrasive Belts on ““Speedbuffer”* 
productive with consistent high quality 


Since 3M’s introduction of wide 
coated-abrasive belts and the “Speed- 
buffer” machine to the leather in- 
dustry, 3M belts have proved to 
be the most satisfactory method yet 
devised for buffing in production 
line treatments of leather. 


3M Abrasive Belts contain up to 
three times more abrasive surface 
than conventional buffing abrasive 
forms; can be run 20% faster; are 
cooler running; produce consistently 
superior results. Belts also last long- 
er and are easier to change; down- 
time is less. 


3M wide abrasive belts are made 
in three special types for the leather 


M PRODUCTION", AND THREE-M 
ST. PAUL 6 MINN EXPORT 


proved most 


industry: “Production” Brand Paper 
and “Production” Brand H-P Resin 
Paper for grain and flesh buffing; 
“Three-M-Ite” Brand Resin Bond 
Cloth for flesh buffing. 


Remember, all your plant’s abras- 
ives needs can be filled better by 
specialized 3M Coated Abrasive Pro- 
ducts. Call your local distributor for 
complete information. 

* “SPEEDBUFFER” IS A TRADE NAME OF 
Timesaver, INc., RoBBINSDALE, MINN. 


3M 
Coated Abrasive Products 


1M CO 


ONTARIO 


Ma 
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APEX CALAFENE 


FOR TOP QUALITY SUEDES 


Used by leading tanners for over 30 
years for obtaining a finer nap, better 


feel and additional strength in low ends. 


ALSO:- 


CALAFENE SPECIAL: For a tighter nap on goat suedes 
CALOPHYL C-10: For suede splits 
STANNOIL: Outstanding penetrant for colors 


APEX CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Chemicals since 1900 


200 South First St. Elizabethport 1, N. J. 





THE PERFECT BLEND ‘“‘MIXER" 
FOR HEAVY AND LIGHT VEGETABLE TANNED LEATHER 


-———=— 
oe =. 


INCREASES / DRITAN \ |mpRoves 
vieLDS = \MYRABOLAM; —coLoR 


POWwOER 


. 4 


~-~Ay--” 
HIGHEST QUALITY ALWAYS 
PRODUCED from Selected Fruit under Manufactured by 
Strict Chemical Control RICHARD HODGSON & SONS, LTD. 
Beverly, Yorks, England 


END USE requirements more accurately One of the world’s largest manufacturers 


cssured of Myrabolam Extracts. 
The Pioneer of Tanning Extracts in Spray 
ELIMINATES old fashioned leaching — Dried Powder form for a quarter of a 
More Economical century 


“DRITAN” spray-dried powdered tanning extracts 
QUEBRACHO NEOMAC WATTLE BLEACH 
NEOCHEST WATTLE MANGROVE 
AND BLENDS 









FLD Oly ee 


27 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK S NY 


Whitehel 3.6)00 
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YOU CAN RELY ON 
BAYOILS 
. SULPHONATED OILS 


- FAT LIQUORS 
- WET and DRY FILLERS 


Bay State Oil Products, Inc. 


2 UNION STREET + PEABODY, MASS. BAY STATE BRAND 





— « Commonwealth - 


= LARGRATONICS, lee. 


Serving the Leather Industry since 1911 
CONSULTATION RESEARCH 


Immediate Service on 


HEAVY CHEMICALS — EXTRACTS — TANNERS OILS 
DYESTUFFS — LEATHER FINISHES — SPECIALTIES 
ABRASIVES AND COATED PAPERS. 


COMMONWEALTH LABORATORIES, INC. 


Gloversville, New York 
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There’s More—Much More 
to choose from... 


Extracts and Raw Tanning Materials from 
the Most Complete Line of Brands. 






CHESTNUT 


SOLID-SPRAY-DRIED 
POWDERED 





R.W.D. 


S. African E. African 
H. E. C. 


hino 


N.C.S 


Comec Myrabolams, 





the World. 





27 William Street, New York 5 


BONA ALLEN, INC. 


Buford, Georgia 


TANNERS SINCE 1873 
~ 


Finest English Rein 
and Strap Leather 


Latigotan Harness Leather 


Manufacturers of genuine English 
cype and full rigged hand tooled 
roping saddles. 


ee A eC ae 






SOLID, CRUSHED OR SPRAY- 
DRIED POWDER 


QUEBRACHO 







Ordinary Clarified 
Granchaco Bestsolubl 
Indio Rex 
Sastre Sol Puma 








Lutecia 


SPECIAL SPRAY-DRIED EXTRACTS 


WATTLE DRITAN 


») Wattle © Quebracho @ Valonia 
‘ Myrabolams ® Mangrove ® Blends 





Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi-Divi, Mangrove, Valonia, Sumac and 


Other Vegetable Tanning Materials from All Parts of 





SP ACU mee EL 








COMET 
CHEMICAL CoO., INC. 


Plastic & Pigment Finishes 
Topcoat, Plating & Glazing Lacquers 
Vinyl Finishes for all types of Leather 
Aniline Lacquers & Thinners 


Lacguer Emulsions 
Stable “Jrouble-free Water-tight 
Clear, Slack and White 
Bigelow 3-1433-4 
410 ADAMS ST., NEWARK, N. J. 


BRANCH 


COMET CHEMICAL COMPANY OF CANADA 
56 MILL STREET - ACTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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THE STAMP OF DEPENDABILITY 


SULPHONATED OILS and 
FATLIQUORS — SUEDE SPRAYS 
CROCK ELIMINATORS 
WATERPROOFING SPECIALTIES 


EASTERN INDUSTRIAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


SAUGUS. MASS. 


EASTERN OIL OF MEXICO PASEO DE LA REFORMA 95 MEXICO DF 


EXPORT AGENT: WOLFF—INTERNATIONAL, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





HOWES LEATHER GO. INC. L.H. HAMEL LEATHER CO. 


Tanners of 


SOLE LEATHER Kid, Sheep and 


. Lambskin Linings 
SIDE LEATHER 


Tanners Cut Sole Division 


: Prime Leather finishes Co. 
CUT SOLES 


HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 





188-194 §. 2nd St. R. 5) Grove St. 
MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. = SALEM, MASS. 


BOSTON, MASS 
ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| (Proctor) EQUIPMENT ¢.. ine 
TANNING INDUSTRY 


@ ROTO-SPRAY (4 or & Gun) 

e PASTED LEATHER DRYERS 

e TOGGLE DRYERS 

e POLE AND HOOK TYPE CONVEYOR DRYERS 

e SEASONED SKIN AND SPRAYED FINISH DRYERS 
e WASHED CATTLE HAIR DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, inc. hitadetphia 20, Pa. 


REILLY- 
WHITEMAN- 
WALTON CO. 
bas T 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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NEWARK | 
LEATHER FINISH CO. } 








8 WILHELM ST. HARRISON, N. J. \\ 

[ Telephone HUmboldt 2-5072 | 

NEW CHROMIUM COMPOUNDS 
for the Progressive 


TANNING CHEMIST 
NUCHROME 
Pure Basic Chromic Sulfate. No img urities, 
no sodium, aluminum or other salts. 
DRY (35% Cr,O,) 
LIQUID (25% Cr,O,) 
CHROMIC CHLORIDE 
CHROMIC ACETATE 
CHROMIC FORMATE 
CHROME ALUM AND OTHERS 


FIBER CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P. 0. BOX 218 MATAWAN, N. J. 








ESTABLISHED 1883 


Exclusively a Tannery Paper 


Devoted to Leather Technology, Tanning and Finishing of 
Leather, Tannery News and Markets. 


Affords complete tannery coverage, concentrated among 
tanners, chemists and buyers of materials, raw stock and 
equipment. 


Technical articles and newsworthv 
features invited for publication. 


THE LEATHER MANUFACTURER 


NEW YORK OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
154 Nassau St. 683 Atlantic Ave. 





JOHNSON AND CARLSON 
We Manufacture and Install 


DRUMS - VATS - PADDLES - WOOD TANKS 


Suppliers of V-Belts, Sprockets, Motors, Chain and Other Tannery Equipment 


848 EASTMAN ST., CHICAGO 22, ILL. 


SIZ 
aT TY.) 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


KEPECO -e FINNALINE © KEPOLAC ee EMULLO 
KEEPASHINE © FONDO e UNI-LAK 
(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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EISENDRATH rine CALF LEATHERS 


IN COLORS AND BLACK 


B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Company 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 


92 South St., Boston, Mess., Dey Gormley Leether Co. - 17! Madison Ave., New York City, Eugene Williams 
41 E. Union St. Pasadena. Celif., David V. Whiting Co 





MORITE BRAND 


Sulphonated and Compounded 


ESI}. 1908 


OILS 


WHITTEMORE-WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 
62 ALFORD ST. CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT BOSTON, MASS. 





THE MARSHALL LABORATORY 
Mfg. American Standard Hide Powder 


CONSULTATION LABORATORY SERVICES 


P.O. Drawer 239 RIDGWAY, PA. 





THE OHIO LEATHER CO. | Garden State Tanning Inc. 


Quality Calf Leather 
saline «ait eames Fleetwood, Pa. 


KAFFORITE - KOZY - JILL JETTA 
EMBOSSED CALF - WHITE WASHETTE 


Manufacturers of 


Upholstery Leather 


TANNERY AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
GIRARD, OHIO New York Office 


a ee 12 EAST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 16, ¥. Y. 





SALEM OWL & GREASE CO. 


Specialists in’ Tannery Oils 


MOELLON 
DEGRAS 


a 


DRUEDING BROS. CO. 
GOLDSBORO, N. C. 
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CONSULTING SERVICE 


Technical consultation is available for improving your leather, 
reducing your costs and developing new leathers and finishes 


More than 40 years practical application of Scientific Research 
to Leather manufacturing. 


ADOLF SCHUBERT, 549 W. Washington Blvd., CHiCAGO, ILL. 


Borneo CUTCH EXTRACT 


(MANGROVE BARK EXTRACT) 


SAXE CUTCH CORPORATION 


500 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 






















The Original Dry Color 
for Splits and Suedes 


(also in paste form) 


COLOR COMPANY 


“WEST ALLIS 14, WISCONSIN 
| DRY COLORS « FINISHES 





“ADE Il AN” LIQUID QUEBRACHO FILADE 
GAMBADE EXTRACT DRIPASTE 


THE TANNADE COMPANY 


2136 DOMINICK ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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F BELL-MINE LIME 


You can depend on Warner Bell-Mine Lime 

for uniform purity, analysis and physical properties. 
Accurate laboratory control assures you 

of consistently better milk of lime, 


WARNER COMPANY 


BELLEFONTE DIVISION, Bellefonte, Pa. « Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh 








Goku GE. Coyne 
E.F. DREW & CO., INC. COYNE ENGINEERING AND 
BOONTON, N. J. EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Sales - Engineering - Sewice 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TANNING MACHINERY 


AUTOMATIC SWOBBING MACHINE 

LEATHER OIL PRODUCTS ALL TYPES LEATHER DRYERS 
119 FOSTER STREET 
PEABODY, MASS. 


Raw and Sulphonated 
COD - SPERM - CASTOR 
and NEATSFOOT OIL 


OTTOL OIL CO. aiiciesn* 













15) PIERCE STREET 


READING, MASS. 
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OKLAHOMA! 


We don't have any customers in Oklahoma who tan leather. If we 


did, we feel sure we'd be shipping them Mellosol! 


It’s Concentrated 


Mellosol, a concentrated soap fat-liquor, is a natural for tanners with 
a materials freight haul. The first successful 75% mayonnaise oil to be 
marketed, Mellosol eliminates profit-killing freight bills incurred when 
alkaline oils carrying 50-70% moisture are shipped to the tanner. Saves 


on handling and storage too. 


It's Good for Leather 


Smart side leather tanners are switching to Mellosol for the fat- 
liquoring of their rugged elk, combo and gunmetal sides. Grain leather 
tanners of all types depend on Mellosol in the production of leather 
that is round and tight — yet mellow and resilient. Mellosol contains a 
built-in grain lubricator which permanently lubricates the grain area of 
the hide — without the greasy build-up and the oil spotting usually 


encountered when cationic or multiple charged oils are used. 


lt Makes Sense 


If your freight bills are draining profits; if your sides and grains 
need rounding up — tightening up —let Mellosol work for you both 
ways. Write or call for samples, describing the type of leather you want 


to fatliquor. Your request will receive prompt and individual attention. 


SEABOARD CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. 8J, 30 Foster St. 
Salem, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 


In Canada: Tennant & Michaud, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 











All our facilities are devoted exclusively to the tanning industry 





